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313°The president of the senate on Monday an- 
nounced the foliowing gentlemen as members of the 
select committee ordered on the fiscal agency ques- 
tion: 
Messrs. Tallmadge, (chairman), Preston, Bates, Wal- 
ker, Evans, Merrick, Young, White and Rives. 


THE BANKRUPT ACT. It will be seen by the 
proceedings of the house of representatives, that a 
bill to repeal the bankrupt law, enacted during the 
extra session, and which if not repealed was to go 
into operation on the first of February next, has pass- 
ed that house by a vote of 126 to 94. The senate is 
thought to be very equally divided upon the question. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT of the United States, on the 
Ist January, 1842, according to a report of the secre- 
tary of the treasury to the senate, consisted of 


Treasury notes outstanding $7,382,927 69 
Debts of the District cities 1,440,000 00 
Old funded and unfunded debt 328,581 13 
Loan of July, 1841, 5,577,576 88 


$14,728,084 70 





Total 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Mediator packet ship from London and last 
from Plymouth, arrived on 16th at N. York, having 
sailed on 10th Dec. 

Among the passengers in the Mediator is Mr. 
Giddon, our consul to Egypt. 

The overland mail had arrrived in London on the 
Sth of December. It appears that the Burmese had 
caused some uneasiness tothe government, but that 
ample repressive measures were taken at Calcutta. 
Nothing later from China. 

The young heir to the English throne had been 
created prince of Wales by patent. 

Beaumont Smith, connected with the exchequer 
frauds, had been convicted and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. 

London money market, Dec. 6. Consols for the ac- 
count closed 88} to § ex dividend; exchequer bills, 
10’s to 12’s premium; bank stock, 164} to 1653; 
three per cents. Reduced, 98:; long annuities (ex- 
piring January 5, 1860) 12 7-16 to 3; and India bonds, 
2 premium. 

Austrian funds—Vienna, Nov. 27. Five per cents. 
1053; four per cents. 993; three per cents. 75; bank 
shares, 1,609. [.dligemeine Zeitung, Dec. 1. 

Trade is still dull; the money and cotton markets 
are without any material change. To add to the 
general distress, there have been numerous devas- 
tating floods all over the country. 

The first stone of the new Royal Exchange build- 
ing is to be laid by Prince Albert on the 19th of Ja- 
huary. 

The Niger ewpedition. Portsmouth, Dec. 9. The 
Horatio transport, lieutenant Chapman, arrived here 
on Friday from St. Helena and the coast of Africa, 
and has brought home some of the officers who have 
been invalided belonging to the Niger expedition, and 
who had come down the river in the Soudan steam- 
er. The accounts they bring home are up to the Ist 
of October, and are most deploxable. The mortali- 
ty and ‘sickness among the officers and men compos- 
ing the expedition were great in the extreme, 26 
had already died, and almost all were ill and unable 
todo duty. The expedition had reached the conflu- 
ence of the Niger and the Chadda, about 270 miles up 
the former, but it was feared that on account of the 
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sickness it would not be able to go further. It was 
intended, however, if ei that the Albert should 

o up the Niger and the Wilberforce up the Chadda. 
The natives were friendly enough, and the kings re- 
ceived the presents offered them very graciously. 
tract of land had been purchased in the Attah coun- 
try, where a settlement was to be formed. 

Paris, December 5. Every thing remains perfectly 
quiet in this cityat present. An extensive secret 
conspiracy to blow up the residence of the Royal 
family has been detected and suppressed. 

From the tone of the ministerial Journal, it is 
evident they are backing out of the interference in 
the affairs of Spain. 

CHINA. 


The Swedish brig Albion has brought advices to 
New York from China to the 16th September, being 
20 days later than the previous accounts which were 
to August 27. 

The Albion touched at Batavia on the 21st Octo- 
ber, and there learned that the British fleet had taken 
possession of the island of Amoy. This island is 
situated on the eastern coast of China, in the pro- 
vince of Fokien, about 15 miles in circumference, 
with an excellent harbor. A strong Chinese garrison 
has usually been maintained upon the island. 

Extract of a letter dated, Macao, September 15. 
We are here left in a very uncertain position. The 
Mandarins are unable to offer the least resistance to 
the foreign enemy, and their feebleness emboldens 
the populace, and renders our situation in Canton 
somewhat critical, while active hostilities are being 
carried on along the coast, and the people along the 
banks of the river are so much exasperated that they | 
have sunk blocks of granite and put other obstruc- 
tions in a branch of it used by the men-of-war and 
steamers. Owing to this and some other movements, 
the commanding officer here went up the river three 
days ago with his small force, and the result may be 
the destruction of Canton, a blockade and much 
bloodshed. 

From another letter dated, Macao, September 15. 
Nothing certain from the north. Chinese reports 
state that Amoy had been taken, and the Chinese ad- 
miral killed. 

The British ships-of-war had gone up Canton river, 
and had attacked the Chinese junks engaged in ob- 
structing the navigation. A blockade and suspension 
of trade expected. Teas scarce. Exchange 4 9; 
little done. 

From another letter, dated Macao, 8} P. M. 15th 
September. I have already written to you several 
letters by this conveyance, which I now confirm, and 
have just heard, I hope in time for this vessel, of 
Captain Nias, (the commanding officer), having is- 
sued a proclamation in Chinese, and commenced hos- 
tilities by attacking the villages on the banks of the 
river near where the obstrnctions were sunk, and by 
blowing up and utterly destroying Wang Tung and 
the fortifications at Cow Loon. ‘There is a rumor of 
his intention to surround Canton, and I should not be 
much surprised to hear of the city being burnt be- 
fore I get away from here. Thus it appears, as con- 
jectured and stated to you yesterday, that the least 

vocation is now made the excuse for great vio- 
ence, and the result is as doubtful and the anticipa- 
tion of it as much clouded by a fear of suffering to 
the innocent people, as at any former period. This 
news is just as heard in a letter from Canton, where 
the smoke of the burning villages was seen, the can- 
nons heard, and the people of Canton were fleeing in 
all directions, whilst the reports were that many 
people had been killed at the villages. 


The Chinese say that eye was captured by the 
British; and there is a report that news of the recap- 
ture of Ciusan, without the slightest resistance, has 
reached Canton. 

We have heard it was the intention of Capt. Nias 
to garrison the forts on the island of Wantung, and 
to effect this purpose he applied to brigadier Burrell 
for troops; but the brigadier replied that he could 
not spare any; it is rumored that Captain Nias will 
consequently, destroy the fortifications; such are the 
strict orders of Admiral sir W. Parker; eiiher to gar- 
rison or destroy the forts at Wantung, should any 
proceedings on the part of the provincial govern- 
ment render such measures necessary. 

JAMAICA, 
The Mobile Register of the 10th says: We are in- 








arrived on Saturday, from Kingston (Jamaica) for 
papers to the 3lst ult. 

he principal item of news, is the occurrence of 
disturbances among the negro population during the 


A | Christmas week, which made it necessary to call out 


the military in aid of the police—and to fire on the 
rioters, by which a number have been killed. As 
common, in such cases, the origin of the disturbances 
was trifling: some negro children made an unseem] 
and noisy exhibition, which the police attempted to 
stop, when the negroes gathered in such numbers as 
to be bold enough to attack the police, and were dri- 
ven off with difficulty. The crowds continued to in- 
crease nightly, and the ordinary police being found in- 
sufficient, the governor sent a special message to the 
assembly, requiring the aid of the militia. Quiet 
had not been restored when the Jos. Porter sailed. 
The negroes were still tumultuous, and the troops 
eh gathering in strong force in the city to reduce 
them. 

The discontent of the negroes. sprang out of the 
prohibition by the authorities, of their annual mas- 
querading sports at Christmas, These are described 
as very indecent exhibitions, but very popular among 
the blacks. 

The report heretofore brought to the United States, 
that the inhabitants of Kingston had objected to re- 
ceiving the Creole negroes, is, as we suspected, in- 
correct. ‘They were all welcomed as heroes, and 
sent into various parts of the island for better securi- 
ty. A novel notion is broached—that the British 
laws cover the Bahama waters; and that entry into 
them by American coasting vessels coming into 
the Gulf, ipso facta frees every slave that may be on 


board. 
MEXICO. 


We have been favored with a file of Mexican pa- 
pers brought by the barque Eugenia, recently arrived 
at New York from Vera Cruz, from which we glean 
the following items: 


The United States ship Peacock, one of the vessels 
of the exploring expedition, was lost off the mouth 
of the Columbia river on the 18th of July last. Her 
officers and crew, the chronometer, charts, &c. were 
allsaved. It was expected that the brig Thomas H. 
Perkins would either be bought or chartered for the 
conveyance home of the crew of the Peacock. 


On the 9th of October last the representatives ap- 
pointed by general Santa Ana, two from each de- 
partment of the republic, met and chose him president 
of the Mexican republic. The next day he took the 
oath of office in the hall of the chamber of deputies, 
and the same evening appointed as his cabinet minis- 
ters: 

Manuel Gomez Pedraza, minister of foreign rela- 
tions and government. 

Cipriano del Castillo, minister of justice and pub- 
lic instruction. 

Jose Maria Tornely Mandevil, minister of war and 
marine. 

Francisco Garcia, minister of Hacienda. 

[Senor Garcia declined the appointment, and soon 
afterwards died in the department of Zacatecas}. 


General Pedraza resigned after he had been in of- 
fice four or five weeks, and Jose Maria de Bocanecra 
was appointed as his successor. 

Ignacio Trigures was appointed secretary of the 
treasury in place of Mr. Gareia. 

The provisional president had, by 
convoked the constituent assembly for 
next. 

The Diario del Gobierno of the 16th of October 
contains an official letter, dated Atonelisco, 22d of 
September, from general Manuel Armijo, the com- 
mandant general of New Mexico, giving an account 
of the capture of the vanguard of the Texan expedi- 
tion to Santa Fe. 


The general states that intelligence of the approach 
of the ‘Texans was communicated to him by an Itali- 
an and a New Mexican, who were with the expedi- 
tion, but who fled from it in;advance for that purpose. 
That on the 17th of September the party of one hun- 
dred dragoons under Col. Cook surrendered at discre- 
tion, and were deprived of their arms and clothing, 
which Gen. Armijo distributed among his own com- 
panions in arms. That the interpreter had been set 
at liberty on account of his good behavior, but that 
the other prisoners were on their way towards Mex- 


roclamation, 
e Ist of June 





debted to Capt. Wilson, of the ship Jos. Porter, which 


ico under an escort. 
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The same paper of the 18th of October publishes’ 
President Lamar’s proclamation to the citizens of 
Santa Fe, one of the papers found upon the Texan 
prisoners. The pagel ation is accompanied by a 
commentary from the editor of the paper. 

Subsequent numbers of ‘the same journal contain 
the other documents found upon the Texans. 

The number for the 24th of October states that 

resident Santa Ana had.directed a cross of personal 


istinaiinn.da-amannagnee at the.publie expense for 
general Armijo, with the tite insert don: “He 
saved in New Mexico the i ty of the national 
territory.” To the chiefs, officers, and troops who 
partook in the ca of the Texan vanguard was 
also awarded the privilege of wearing upon their left 
arm a shield, in which, on a green ground, was to be 
seen a national eagle with out-stretched wings, bound 
with gold cord for the chiefs and officers, and with 
yellow silk for the other troops, the following inscri 
tion appearing on the ground of the shields of both: 
“Intrepidity and valor in defence of the Mexican 
Crvitery. ss, } 

An official letter to the secretary of war from 

Francisco G. Conde, commandant general of the de- 
artment of Chihuahua, dated at that place on the 
th of October, announces the arrival of 90 Texan 
prisoners there the day before, and that, for want of 
means to support them, they would rest there only 
two days, when they would be conducted to the bor- 
der of the department of Durango. 

Another letter to the same from the same person, 
dated the 5th of November, gives an account of the 
capture of the rest of the Texan expedition at Lake 
Colorado by Lieut. Col. Don Juan Andres Archuleta, 
at the head of 230 men. 

A report of the secretary of war, dated the 11th of 
November, is published, recommending a formal 
campaign against Texas, and stating the quotas of 
troops which the several departments were to contri- 
bute for the purpose of recruiting the army.—WVat. 
Intel. 

We are informed by a friend who has letters from 
the city of Mexico to the 16th of December, that at 
that time general Santa Ana, the provisional presi- 
dent of the Republic, was dangerously ill of dysen- 
tery. The Texian prisoners of war were on their 
march to the capitol. Three of them tired on the 
road just beyond Chihuahua, and could proceed no 
further; when the captain of the guard who escorted 
them, as soon as the fact was reported to him, had 
them shot. This cold blooded act of barbarism, it is 
represented, had excited the indignation of all classes 
of the community, even in Mexico. 

A constitueut congress of the nation had been call- 
ed by Santa Ana, to assemble in the city of Mexico 
on the Ist of June, of the present year, for the for- 
mation of a new constitution; in which congress all 
the departments (including Texas), were to be repre- 
sented in the ratio of one deputy to every 70,000 in- 
habitants. The population of each department is 
stated in the decree of the president, based upon an 
estimate of the national institute of geography and 
statistics, and is made to amount, in the aggregate, to 
7,044,140. The population of Texas is stated at 
27,800.—Rich Compiler, 


EAP LEE PORE 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE, 
Deputy postmasters.—Leonard Bement, at Lewiston, 
N. Y¥.; Geo. McNeir, at Annapolis, Md.; Samuel G. 
Andrews, at Rochester, New York; Henry Huggins, 
at New Haven, Connecticut; Charles C. Haddock, at 
Buffalo, New York. 





Duncan K. MacRae, oF of pA tr ube N. C. 
has been appointed bearer of despatches from the go- 
vernment to the United States minister, at Mexico, 
on the subject, as it is said, of the Santa Fe expedi- 
tion, which was captured and butchered by the Mexi- 
cans. He is likewise bearer of despatches from the 
British minister at Washington. 

Mr. MacRae arrived in Charleston on the 11th 
instant, in the steam packet Gov. Dudley, and left on 
the rail road on the next day, for New Orleans, 
where he will embark on board one of the revenue 
cutters for Mexico, [New York American. 


NORTHBAST BOUNDARY.—We learn that 
the commissioners for exploring and surveying the 
northeast boundary held a meeting in this city last 
week. Their operations during the past season have 
consisted in an accurate demarcation of the meridian 
line, from the place near Houlton, at which the ope- 
rations of major Graham were suspended last win- 
ter in a survey of the line claimed by Messrs. Feath- 
erstonhaugh and Mudge on the part of Great Bri- 


‘land from the Kennebec road tothe termination of 
‘the exploring meridian line. . cae 

~ We regret to learn that, owing 10 unforseen diffi- 
culties upon the meridian line, and the fact that the 
boundary claimed by the two nations is much longer 
than could have been inferred from any existing map, 
the entire survey of the disputed territory has not 
been completed. The lines undertaken by Messrs. 
Renwick and Talcott were .estimated, by. the best 


We understand that their joint surveys already 
amount to six hundred miles upon the line of high- 
lands, in addition to the surveys necessary to connect 
their work with known geographical points. In spite 
of their having performed much more than had been 
anticipated, parts of the boundaries claimed by both 
governments had not been reached at the time when 
all farther operations were interrupted by the setting 
in of winter. _ ; 

It will therefore, be a matter of serious considera- 
tion with the administration, and congress, when the 
reports of their proceedings shall have been handed 
in, whether the facts obtained by the commission are 
sufficient to refute the unfounded claims of Great 
Britain in the eye of foreign nations, or whether the 
demarcation of the meridian line must be completed, 


work of another season. 

We regret to learn that the presentation even of 
the materials necessary for the decision of this ques- 
tion may be delayed for the want of the necessary 
funds, in consequence of the appropriation having 
been exhausted by the increased difficulties and ex- 
tent of surveys of which we have spoken.—N. Y. 
Com. Adv. 


THE ARMY. 

Major Richard A. Zantzinger, of the U..8. army, 
died on the evening of Tuesday, the 4th inst. at the 
Planters’ house, in Saint Louis, Missouri, where he 
was in attendance as a member of a court martial.— 
He had been indisposed some days before his death. 


Western Armory. A committee of the Tennes- 
see legislature have reported the following points as 
eligible sites for a national armory within the limits 
of that state, viz: 1 Cloud’s Shoals, in Hawking 
county; 2 Stone Fort, in Coffee county; 3 Falls of 
Caney Fork, Warren county; 4 terminus of Central 
rail road on Tennessee river, in Hardin county;5 
Brownsport, on Tennessee river, Perry county; 6 city 
of Memphis, Shelby county. 


Frorma. The St. Augustine News of Jan. 8, 
says: The steamer Cincinnati arrived here on Wed- 
nesday last from Pilatka, with a detachment of troops 
under the command of lieut. colonel B. Riley, ac- 
companied by several other officers. The colonel 
and his command again left here in the steamer on 
Tuesday morning for New Smyrna, where they are 
to land, and scouring the country between that place 
and the St. Johns, cooperate with a force under Ma- 
jor Plympton, which proceeded up that river to Vo- 
lusia, from whence they are to enter upon an active 
and thorough search of the country in pursuit of the 
Indians. 

Intelligence, which can be relied on, has been re- 
ceived, through a letter from an officer at or near 
the army head quarters, stating that there were, at 
the date of the letter, (30th of December), 350 Indi- 
ans in at Tampa ready for emigration, and that 100 
more had been seen and talked with, who, tired of 
the war, were daily expected there. 

Major D. Wilcox, of the 5th regiment U. S. infan- 
try, died at Pilatka, East Florida, on the morning of 
the 3d inst. His remains were brought round to this 
city on Wednesday last in the steamer Cincinnati, 
and deposited in the military burymg ground with 
military and masonic honors, 

Major Wilcox had long been afflicted with a pul- 
monary complaint, which a vigorous physical consti- 
tution, aided by a placid and most happy mental tem- 

erament, had for years enabled him to resist; and, 
indeed, till recently, had given hopes to his friends— 
and all who knew him were his friends—that he 
might finally overcome this most fatal and insidious 
malady. Bhnt, alas! his has been but another melan- 
choly instance of its too surely destructive nature. 

Major Wilcox was about fifty years of age, and. a 
native of Connecticut. He entered the army from 
that state early in 1812, at the commencement of the 
three years war with Great Britain. Though of re- 
putable family, he was without patronage or support, 
save such as in the army, by his own personal merit, 
he won for himself. But he soon fought his way to 
distinction, and was promoted on the field for his in- 
trepid and brave conduct at the hard-fought battle of 
Bridgewater, where, in the charge upon the enemy’s 
park of pes which was captured, he was se- 





tain; and in an accurate examination of the height of 


verely wounded. He participated in 1813 on the 
Niagara frontier, with uniform credit, in all the ar- 


authorities.extant at four hundred and twenty. miles. |. 


and the gaps in the line of highlands filled up by the | great 





duous*and well fought: battles that made memorable 
and glorious to the American arms the fearful and 
bloody campaign of that year. He remained in the 
army from that time till his death without reproach 
and with character and conduct alike uuimpeached 
and -uni hab‘e. He was an honest, unassuming 


man; a kind hearted and mild gentleman; an humble 


- pious Christian, and a brave and patriotic so}. 
er. 


tL .tovy .: THEA: rire 
-_Expiorwwe Expepition.—The New York Journal 
of Commerce announces the loss of the Peacock, in 
Columbia river, Oregon Territory. No lives lost— 
nothing saved except the instruments. 


_ Extract of a letter from lieutenant J. T. McLaugh- 
lin, commanding the Florida expedition, to the se- 
cretary of the navy, dated . 

‘Key Biscayno, December 23, 1841. 
“I am happy to say the health of the command is 
improving. The sick list has decreased very much, 
al we have had five deaths within the ionth; 
and among them we have been called upon to lament 
Midshipman Niles, a most promising young officer 
whose ripening talent was developing the promise of 
future usefulness. He died and was buried 
with military honors at Fort Simmons on the Carloo- 
sahatchie, having received from the officers at that 
ost every comfort and attention which the kindest 
eelings could suggest.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Repvupration. Resolutions have passed unanimous- 
ly both houses of the legislature condemning the doc- 
trine of repudiation. 

' The resolutions adopted in the senate were as fol- 
ows: 

‘*Resolved, That the senate reject the doctrine of 
repudie ne the state debts, as unconstitutional, immo- 
ral, and subversive of the fundamental principles of 
our republican system of government; and that they 
will maintain the credit of the state unsullied, by mak- 
ing adequate provision to meet all her engagements 
with promptness and punctuality. 

‘Resolved, That we entertain the fullest confidence 
in the citizens of this commonwealth, that they will 
faithfully and honestly discharge all the liabilities of 
the government, and that they will preserve the credit 
of the state inviolate and inviolable. 

The resolutions adopted in the house were as fol- 
lows: 

‘Resolved, That the state stock issued by virtue of 
the laws of this commonwealth is constitutionally cor- 
rect; and that the citizens of the state are legally and 
morally bound to pay and redeem the same. 

‘Resolved, That the faith and credit of the state do 
remain as heretofore unbroken, and that the property 
of the citizens is legitimately the subject of taxation 
for the full and entire payment of all the just demands 
on the treasury thereof. 

“Resolved, That the doctrine of repudiation of the 
liabilities of this commonwealth is obnoxious in its 
tendencies, and calculated to be destructive of the 
free principles on which the government is based, 
and that every good citizen is bound by all moral 
as well as legal considerations, to cheerfully contri- 
bute his share towards the liquidation of the state 
debt:” 


Governor. On the 18th David R. Porter deliver- 
ed his inaugural address on entering upon his second 
and last constitutional term as governor of the state. 


Strate Treasurer. The members of both houses 
met on the 17th, and proceeded to ballot for state 
treasurer. 


On the second ballot, Job Man, of Bedford county, 
received 77 votes. William B. Anderson, of Perry 
county 48. Scattering 4. 

Job Man was then declared duly elected. 


MARYLAND. 

Tre Stavenoipers Convention, which assembled 
at Annapolis on Wednesday the 12th, adjourned sine 
die on Friday evening the 14th, and have recommend- 
ed to the legislature the following regulations in re- 
spect to the colored population. 


Proposition Ist. A law to prevent all manumis- 
sions by last will. Also by deed, to take effect in fw- 
ture. 

Prop. 2d. To prevent manumissions except upon 
condition of instant transportation to some place out 
of the United States, and that, at the expense of the 
manumitter. ' 

Prop. 3d. To prevent any free negro leaving, the 
state, ever to return to it unless he leaves as a servant 
of a white resident of the state and returns with him 
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and such resident shall first file a declaration in the 
county clerk’s office of his intention to take such ser- 
yant with him; or unless he shall leave the state for 
the purpose of visiting some one or other of the Ame- 
rican colonies on the coast of Africa. 

. 4th. To prevent all free negroes from com- 
ing into the state, except as servants of persons tra- 
yelling in or through the state. ; 

Prop. 5th. To prevent the transportation of any 
free negro by rail roads, steam bouts or other com- 
mon carriers out of the state unless vouched for as 
free by some person known to the conductor of the 
rail road, or captain of the steam boat, and no rail 
road or steam boat company shall be liable for refus- 
ing to transport any free negro unless he be vouched 
for as above; and any pare falsely vouching for the 
freedom of a slave, to be liable to punishment. The 
company still to be liable for conveying away aslave 
as heretofore. 


Prop. 6th. To offer a high reward, to be paid by. 


the state, for the arrest and conviction of any person 
who aids a slave to run away, or induces, or attempts 
to induce a slave to run away. 

Prop. ith. That the owner of a runaway slave 
shall pay a reward for the apprehension of such slave; 
to be graduated by the distance from home where he 
may be caught. 

op. 8th. That it be recommended to the general 
assembly that they pass a law directing the courts 
of justice of this state, that whenever any free black 
shall be convicted of any offence, the punishment of 
which by the law as it now stands would be confine- 
ment in the penitentiary, that it shall be the duty of 
the court to order the convicted party to be sold out 
of the state for the period that they in their discretion 
might confine him in the penitentiary; and that if any 
free person or persons of color be convicted of any 
misdemeanor or misdemeanors, other than those 
which subject the party convicted to confinement in 
the penitentiary, that then the convicted party shall 
be punished by sale or banishment, in the discretion 
of the court, out of the state of Maryland, for a period 
not less than six months nor more than years; 
with a provision, that after the period of banishment 
or sale has expired, the said negroes shall not be 
permitted to return to this state, and that in case of 
doing so, such negroes shall be liable to be sold as 
slaves for life beyond the limits of the state. 

Prop. 9th. So much of the act of 1831 as allows a 
manumitted negro (with a certificate) to remain in 
the state, to be repealed. 

Prop. 10th. No free negro to have in his posses- 
sion a gun, pistol, sword or other offensive weapon. 

Prop. 11th. That the judges of the county courts 
and city court of Baltimore, appoint balifis monthly 
to attend the arrival and departure of every rail road 
car, and steamboat or other public vehicle of trans- 
portation to carry these laws into effect, and to com- 
pensate them by a portion of the penalty imposed. 

Prop. 12th. ‘That all free negroes shall be obliged 
to register themselves on or before the 15th of July 
next, and every twelve months thereafter, in the office 
of the clerk of the county, when they shall surrender 
their old certificates and the clerk upon request and 
being satified that any free negro thus registered de- 
sires to remove from the country, either temporarily 
or permanently, shall furnish: him or her with a cer- 
tificate of his registration, and if said negro shall re- 
move permanently he shall file said certificate within 
ten days after his arrival in the county to which he 
may remove and if his absence shall be temporary 
he shall return said certificate to the clerk from whom 
received within five days after his return, and no cer- 
tificate of freedom of an older date shall be good, and 
the clerk shall annually publish a list of those regis- 
tered in some convenient newspaper and send a print- 
ed copy to the secretary of state. 

Prop. 13th. That the state pay the expense of any 
case which may arise in any state where the state 
law may conflict with the act of congress of 1793, to 
test the constitutionality of such law. 

Prop. 14th. ‘To avoid all sales or gifts hereafter 
to be made of slaves to free negroes and mulattoes, 
the slave so sold or given, to be liable to be sold ont 
of the state, and the master so selling, punishable by 
fine in the discretion of the court. 

Prop. 15th. That an additional provision be made 
to the act of 1835 ch. 325, to make it prima facie 
evidence of circulating such papers as are mentioned 
in the act of 1835, ch. 325, that the same have been 
found in the possession of any one within the state. 


Prop. 16th. That every free negro shall give re- 
sponsible security annually for his or her good beha- 
Vior. If such security be not given such negro so 
failing, to be brought before some justice of the peace 

y a constable or any other person who shall cause 

im to be hired out, and out of his accruing wages 
pay the constable or person $10, and in case said ne- 
gro thus hired out shall abscond from ‘service, upon 
his apprehension he shall be sold out of the state. 





Prop. 17th. An act to render penal the omission 
of sheriffs, magistrates and constables to enforce all 
laws respecting free negroes and slaves, and every 
constable before he proceeds to act shall take an oa 
well and faithfully to execute all the laws of the 
state. 

Prop. 18th. Free negroes with real estate to have 
it sold at their death and the proceeds to be distri- 
buted to their legal representatives and hereafter no 
free negro to be allowed to hold real estate or lease- 
hold interest which shall have longer than a year to 
run. 

Prop. 19th, That all free negroes who have been 
bound out within the last two years shall be free, 
whenever they shall determine to leave the state, by 
paying to the master, such sum as the orphans court 
shall adjudge, and that it shall be the duty of the 
orphans court of the several counties in the state and 
city of Baltimore, from and after the first of January, 
1844, to bind out at the age of 8 years, the children 
of all free negroes then in the state, to serve until 
they arrive at the age of 2] years for males, and 18 
for females. The master shall give security to be 
approved by the orphans court to pay to the child 
when it arrives at the ages of 21 and 18 the sum of 
$75 for males, and $25 for females, provided, the 
said child shall leave the state or if previous to the 
child’s arriving at the age of 21 or 18 as the case 
may be, it shall leave the state, or the parents shall 
remove out of the state, then the master shall give 
up such child, and if it has served more than 8 years 
the master’shall pay to the child or its parents, such 
sum as the orphans court shall determine. 

Prop. 20th. That no meeting of negroes for any 
purpose shall be permited after sunset, and all laws 
inconsistent with [this} provision to be repealed. 

Prop. 21st. That if any free negro who may have 
a license from any Christian denomination, either to 
preach or exhort, shall hold or attend any meeting 
prohibited by law, he shall for the first offence be 
subject toa fine and imprisonment, and for the se- 
cond offence be sold out of the state. 


2. Resolved, That the desperate expedient of throw- 
ing off state obligations in any case, by failing to 
provide, as far as possible, for the prompt payment 
of public debts and liabilities, contracted under the 
authority of law, is abhorrent both to the govern- 
ment and the people of this commonwealth, and can 
never directly or indirectly, receive the countenance 
of either; that such conduct would be unworthy the 
enlightened age in which we live, shocking to the 
sense of Christendom, a lasting reproach to republi- 
can government and a stain on the American name. 

3. Resolved, That copies of the foregoing pream ' 
ble and resolutions be transmitted by the governor to 
the president of the U. States, the executives of the 
several states, and our senators and representatives 
in congress.” , 

. OHIO. 

iviatthew Birchard, late solicitor of the treasury of 
the United States, was elected on Saturday last by 
the legislature of Ohio to fill the office of judge of 
the supreme court of that state, in pas of Peter 
Hitchcock, whose term of service had expired. 


FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee, Jan. 7. Lecistative Covnor.. On_ 
Tuesday the senate organized by. the election of, the. 
hon. W. H. Breckenbrough, president, and the house 
organized on Wednesday, Nathaniel W. Walker, 
esq. speaker. 

The steamer Isis was burnt at Tampa on the 6th 
inst., having just returned from Gadsden point light- 
ening a vessel. She accidentally caught fire and was 
entirely consumed. ! 
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THE CREOLE. 


PROTEST. 

Of the officers and crew of the American brig Creole, 
bound from Richmond to New Orleans, whose eargo, of 
slaves mutinied on the 7th of Nov. 1842, off the Hole 
in the Wall—murdered a passenger, wounded the cap- 
tain and others, and put into Nassau; N. P., where the 








Prop. 22d. Any retail dealer who shall sell or give 
to any negro, slave or free, or the agent of any such 
negro, any spirituous liquor or wine, or shall] otherwise 
directly or indirectly furnish intoxicating drink to or 
for a negro, to be liable to a fine of $100, one-half to 
be paid to the informer. 

Prop. 23d. To repeal the provisions of the act of 
1825, ch. 15, as far as inconsistent with this provision. 

Any person or persons who shall persuade or en- 


authorities confined nineteen of the mutineers, and for- 

cibly liberated nearly all the slaves. 

By this public instrument of protest be it known 
that, on this second day of December, eighteen hun 
dred and forty-one, before me William Young Lewis, 
notary public in and for the city of New Orleans, 
duly commissioned and sworn: 





Personally came and appeared Zephaniah C. Git- 


tice, aid or assist, aslave to runaway from his mas-| ford, acting master of the American. brig called the 
ter, owner or employer, and any person or persons | Creole, of Richmond, who declared. thatthe said ves- 


who shall harbor or conceal a slave or slaves know- 
ing him or them to be runaways, and the fact of his 
or their being on the premises owned, rented or oc- 
cupied by a free negro or negroes, shall be prima 
facie evidence of such knowledge, shall be liable to 
be indicted and upon conviction, shail, if white, un- 
dergo a confinement in the penitentiary for a period 
not less than years, and if such person shall 
bea free negro and convicted of this offence he 
shall be sold out of the state, and the whole of the 
proceeds of such sale to go to the informer, who 
shall be a competent witness in an action against 
such negro or negroes, and if such negro be a slave 
for life or a term of years, he shall upon conviction 
be sold out of the state, and his full value be paid to 
the owner. 





sel sailed from the port of Norfolk in the state of 
Virginia, on the thirtieth day of October last past, 
ladened with manufactured tobacco in boxes, and 
slaves, then under the command of captaiggmRobert 
Ensor, bound for the port of New Orleans i state 
of Louisiana. 


That when about 130 miles to the north north east 
of the Hole in the Wall, the slaves, or a part thereof 
on board of said vessel, rose on. the officers, crew and 
passengers; killed one passenger, severely wounded 
the captain, this appearer, and part of the crew; com- 
pelled said appearer, then first mate, to navigate said 
vé&sel to Nassau in the island of New Providence, 
where she arrived, and a portion of the ringleaders 
of said insurrection were confined in prison, and. the 
remainder of said slaves liberated by the British au- 





Prop. 24th. To repeal that part of the second 
section of the act of 1833, ch. 224, ‘‘entitled an act 
relating to persons of color who are to be free after 
a term of years’? which says ‘‘that the party apply- 
ing for such grant has distinctly and particularly no- 
tified such servants of the existence and effect of 
this law, and that this information has failed to cor- 
rect his or her habits, before they proceed to issue 
any such grant of authority.” 

Prop. 25th. That each and every hawker and ped- 
lar shall be made to pay at the rate of the sum of 
igs hundred dollars a year fora license to trade as 
such. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of 
the convention be appointed by the chair, to prepare 
a memorial to the legislature in the foregoing propo- 
sitions. 


Whereupon the chair appointed the following gen- 
tlemen to compose said committee, viz: 

Gen. B. C. Howard, Charles H. Pitts, Joseph M. 
Palmer, Tench Tilghman and P. F, Thomas, esqr’s. 


KENTUCKY. 

The senate of Kentucky have unanimously adopt- 
ed the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved by the general assembly of the common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That it is the high and sacred 
duty of a sovereign state to observe the obligations 
of good faith in all her engagements, not only with 
her own citizens, but equally and alike with those of 
other states and countries. 





thorities of said island; and required me notary to 
make record of the same, intending more at leisure 
to detail particulars: 


And this day again appeared the said acting mas- 
ter, together with Lucius Stevens, acting mate; Wil- 
liam Devereux, cook and steward, Henry Speck, 
John Silvey, Jacques Lecompte, Francis Foxwell; and 
Blair Curtiss, seamen—all of, and belonging to said 
vessel, who being severally sworn according to law, 
to declare the truth,.did depose and say— 


That when said: vessel started as aforesaid, she 
was tight and strong, well manned, and provided in. 
every respect and equipped for carrying slaves: 

That said vessel left Richmond on the 25th day of 
Oetober, 1841, with about 102 slaves on board; . 

That about 90 of said slaves were shipped on board 
on the 20th of said month, of which 4] were ship ed 
by Robert Lumpkin, about 39 by John R. Hewell, 9; 
by Nathaniel Matthews, and one by W:- Robinson; 
that from that time about one on two per day were 
put on board by John R. Hewell, until the said 25th 
day of October, so as to make the number 102. 

The brig then proeeeded to Hamptog Roads and 
lay there one day, when about eight were put on 
bone b LMts. We Beata for a Hateher, 2 by Mr. 

. H. Shield, and 23 for Mr, Johnson, making the 
whole in number of 135 slaves, i ing, the 

The men and women slayeg were divided. Th 
men were all placed in the rae hold of the ieee 





except old Lewis and servant of Mr, Thomas MeCary 
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EO, who staid in the cabin, as assistant servant, and 
tne women in the hold aft, except six female servants 


who were taken in the cabin. Between them was 
the cargo of the brig consisting of boxes of tobacco. 
he slaves were permitted to go on deck, but the 
meén were not allowed at night to go in the hold aft 
where the w omen were, ee 
‘ On the ‘30th October, the brig left Hampton Roads 
or New Orleans. ‘The slaves were all under the 
SUP’srintendence of William Henry Merritt, a passen- 
er. _John R. Hewell had the particular charge of 
the slaves of Thomas McCargo, Theophilus McCargo 
being considered too young and inexperienced, and 
the general charge of the other slaves all being under 
the master of the vessel. The slaves were all care- 
fully watched. They were perfectly obedient and 
quiet, and showed no signs of mutiny and disturb- 
ance, until Sunday, the 7th of November, about 9, 
P. M., in latitude 27 46, N. longitude, ‘75 20 W. 

The captain supposing that they were nearer Aba- 
co than they were, had ordered the brig to be laid to, 
which was done. A good breeze was blowing at the 
—_ and the sky was a little hazy, with trade clouds 

ying. ) 

Mr. Gifford was on watch. He was told by Elijah 
Morris, one of the slaves of Thomas McCargo, that 
one of the men had gone aftamongthe women. Mr. 
Gifford then called Mr. Merritt, who was in the 
cabin, and informed him of the fact. Mr. Merritt 
came up and went to the main hatch which was the 
entrance to the after hold, and asked two or three of 
the slaves which were near, if any of the men were 
down in that hold, and he was informed that there 
were. Mr. Merritt then waited until Mr. Gifford 
procured a match, and then Mr. Merritt went down 
into the hold with the lamp and lighted it. Mr. Gif- 
ford stood over the hatchway. On striking a light, 
Merritt found Madison Washington, a very large and 
strong slave of Thomas McCargo’s, standing at his 
back. Merritt said to Madison, ‘is it possible that 
you are down here?) You are the last man on board 
the brig, I expected to find here.” Madison replied, 
“Yes sir it is me,” and instantly jumped to the hatch- 
way, and got on deck, saying, “‘l am going up, I can- 
not stay here.”? Hedid this in spite of the resistance 
of Gifford and Merritt, who both tried to keep him 
back, and laid hold of him for that purpose. 

Madison ran forward, and Elijah Morris fired a pis- 
tol, the ball of which grazed the back part of Gif- 
ford’s head. Madison then shouted, ‘‘We have be- 
gun and must gothrough. Rush, boys, rush aft and 
we have them!” and calling to the slaves below, he 
said—“come up every damned one of you. If you 
don’t and lend a hand, | will kill you all and throw 
you overboard.” 


nang now ran to the cabin and aroused the cap- 







tain an rs who were asleep, and the passengers, 
viz: Th ilus McCargo, Jacob Miller, John R. 
Hewell, the second mate; Lucius Stevens, the stew- 
ard; William Devereux, a free colored man, and the 
slave Lewis, aL. Mr. T. McCargo, acting as 
assistant steward. The slaves rushed aft and sur- 
rounded the cabin. Merritt hearing the report of 
“he pistol blew out his light and came from the hold. 
n doing this he was caught by one of the negroes 

whe ote out: “Kill him, God damn him, he is one” 
of them;” and the other slaves immediately rushed 
upon him. One of them attempted to strike Merritt 
with a handspike, but missed him, and knocked down 
the negro who was holding Merritt. Merritt then 

aped to the cabin. 

w aiaeell, atthis moment, jumped out of his berth, 
in his drawers, seized a musket, ran to the compa- 
nion way of the cabin, and after some struggling fir- 
ed. The negroes instantly wreneched the musket 
from Hewell’s hands. Hewell then seized a hand- 
spike, and defended himself from the slaves who 
pursued him. ‘They thought he had another musket 
and retreated a little, He advanced and they fell 
upon him with. clubs, handspikes, and knives. He 
was knocked down and stabbed in not lees than 
twenty places, but he rose, got away from them and 
staggered back to the cabin exclaiming: “J am dead 
—the negroes have killed me!” 

It is believed that no more than four or five of the 
negroes had knives. Ben Blacksmith had the bowie 
knife he wrested from the captain and stabbed Hew- 
ell with it. Madison hada jack knife which ap- 

eared to haye heen taken from Hewell. Morris 
1ad a sheath knife which he had taken from the fore- 
castle and which belonged to Henry Speck. 

Gifford, after arousing the persons in the cabin, 
ran out on deck and up the main-rigging to the main- 
top. Merritt tried to get through the skylight of the 
cabin, butcould not without being discovered. The 
negroes crowded around the skylight outside, and 
the door of the cabin, Merritt then hid himself in 


f the berths, and three of the female house 
covets bavened him with blankets and sat on the 


edge of the berth, crying and praying. 


.MeCargo dressed himself on the alarm being given. 
Hewell after being wounded, staggered in to said Me- 
Cargo’s state-room, where he fell and expired in 
about half an hour. His body was thrown over- 
board by order of Madison, Ben Blacksmith and 
Elijah Morris. McCargo got his two pistols outand 
fired one of them at the negroes, then in the cabin, 
the other missed fired, and McCargo having no am-’ 
munition put his © penta away. After the affray, the 
sheath-knife of Henry Speck was found in Elijah 
Morris’s possession and that of Foxwell was found 
in the possession of another negro, both covered 
with blood to the handles. . 

-Jacob Miller, William Devereux and the slave 
Lewis, on the alarm being given, concealed them- 
selves in one of the state rooms. Elijah Morris call- 
ed out to all who were concealed in the cabin to 
come forward or they should have instant death. 
Miller came out first and said: “there I am, do what 
you please.” . Devereux and Lewis next came out 
and begged for their lives. Madison stood at the 
door and ordered them to be sent to the hold. Ste- 
vens got upon the alarm being given and ran out. 
Saw Hewell in the affray, and waited in the cabin 
till Hewell died, and then secreted himself in one 
of the state-rooms, and when they commenced the. 
search for Merritt, made his escape through the ca- 
bin. They forced the musket they had reloaded, 
struck at him with knives and handspikes, and chas- 
ed _ into the rigging. He escaped to the fore- 
yard. OK 

On the alarm being given, the captain ran to the 
forecastle, called all hands to get up and fight. Hen- 
ry Speck, one of the crew, was knocked down with 
a handspike. The helmsman was a Frenchman. 
Elijah Morris and Pompey Garrison were going to 
kill him; when Madison told them they should not 
kill him, because he was a Frenchman and could not 
speak English; so they spared his life. Blair Curtiss, 
one of the crew came aft into the cabin, and con- 
cealed himself in the state-room with Stevens, and 
escaped with him to the fore-royal-yard. 

The captain fought with his bowie knife along 
side of Hewell. The captain was engaged in the 
fight from eight to ten minutes, until the negroes got 
him down in the starboard scuppers. He then made 
his escape to the main-top, being stabbed in several 
places and much bruised with blows from sticks of 
wood found about the brig. After the captain got 


} 


and Gifford fastened him with the rigging to prevent | 
him from falling as the vessel was then rolling hea- 
vily. 

The captain’s wife, her child and niece, then came 
out, and begged for their lives, and Ben Blacksmith 
sent them to the hold. Ben then called out for Mer- 
ritt, and exclaimed, that all who had secreted him 
should be killed. The two female servants then 
left the berth where Merritt was concealed, and 
were sent down the hold by Ben. Jim and Lewis, 
negroes belonging to Thomas McCargo then ran to 
Theophilus McCargo, who asked Jim if the others 





into the main-top, he fainted from the loss of blood, 





were going to kill him? Jim and Lewis exclaimed 
that “master uz should not be killed,” and clung | 
around him, begging Morris and Ben, who were 
then close with their knives in their hands not to kill | 
him. They consented and ordered him to be taken 
down to the hold. Jim and Lewis went voluntarily 
with Theophilus McCargo to the hold. 

After a great dealof search, Merritt was found, 
and Ben Blacksmith and Elijah Morris dragged him 
from his berth. They and several others surrounded 
him with knives, half-handspikes, muskets and pis- 
tols, raised their weapons to kill him, and made room 
for him to fall. 

On his representing that he had been the mate ofa 
vessel that he was the only person who could navigate 
for them, and on Mary, a woman servant belonging | 
to McCargo, urging said Madison Washington to in- 
terfere, Madison ordered them to stop and allow 
Merritt to have a conversation with him. This took 
place in a state-room. 

Madison said he wanted to go to Liberia. Merritt 
represented that they had no water and provisions 
for that voyage. Ben Blacksmith, D. Ruffin and se- 
veral of the slaves then said that they wanted to go 
to the British Islands. They did not want to go any 
where else but where Mr. Lumpkin’s negroes went 
last year, alluding to the shipwreck of the schooner 
Hermosa on Abaco and the taking of the slaves on 
board that vessel, by the English wreckers, to Nas- 
sau, in the island of New Providence. 

Merritt then got his chart and explained to them 
the route, and read to them the cvoast pilot, and they 
agreed thatif he would navigate them, they would 
save his life—otherwise, death would be his portion. 
Pompey Garrison had been to New Orleans and 
knew the route. D. Ruffin and George Portlock 





Theophilus | Merritt free, and demanded the time of night, which 


knew the lettersof the compass. They then set 








was half past 1 o’clock, A. M. by Merritt's watch. 
The vessel was then put in Merritt’s charge, 

‘The nineteen slaves confined at Nassau are the 
only slaves who took any part in the affray. All the 
women appeared perfectly ignorant of the plan, ang 
from their conduct could not have known any thin 
of it. They were erying’ and praying during the 
fight. None of the maleslaves apparently under 29 
years took any part in the affray. 

The only negroes belonging to E. Lockett, who 
were in the fight, so far as can be ascertained, are 
Ruffin, Ben Blacksmith, Addison Tyler and T. Small- 
wood. The only negroes belonging to F. McCargo 
who were in the fight so far as can be remembered. 
are Elijah Morris, George Portlock, Willy Glover 
Madison Washington and Pompey Garrison. ‘The only 
negroes mp ye ent Johnson who were in 
the fight were America Woodis, George Benton, 
Adam Carney and Reuben Knight. The only slave 
belonging to J. & A. Hagan who was in the fight was 
Jordan Philips. All the slaves above named are 
among the nineteen now confined at Nassau. There 
were no others engaged in this mutiny. There were 
four who took the most active part in the fight, viz: 
Ben Blacksmith, Madison Washington, Elijah Mor- 
ris and D. Ruffin. Some of the negroes refused 
to join in the affray, when they were threatened by 
Washington that they would be killed if they did not 
join in it. 

At the beginning of the affray, Andrew Jackson 
one of the slaves belonging to Thomas McCargo, 
jumped into the forerigging and called to Francis 

oxwell, one of the crew, to know where he should 


| go to save his life, saying he was fearful they would 


kill him—Powell told him to go to the foretop. He 
said he was afraid he would fall off, and climbed to 
the top and remained there during the fight. 

There were five sailors belonging to said vessel. 
Two were wounded, H. Speck and B. Curtis. They 
were kept in the cabin. Two of the others, Francis 
Foxwell and John Silvey, escaped to the maintop. 
and the remaining sailor, Francis Lecomte, remain- 
ed at the wheel during the whole of the affray.. The 
wounds of the sailors were dressed by the negroes, 
and the sailors were left to do as they pleased. Dur- 
ing the affray, two of the negroes were severely 
wounded by handspikes. 

Elijah Morris when asked after the fight, if they 
intended to kill the sailors, said:—‘‘No. I expect we 
shall rise again among ourselves, but the white peo- 
ple shall not be hurt.” 

About 5 o’clock, A. M. one of the negroes inform- 
ed Merrit that Gifford was in the rigging; Madison 
ordered him to come down. Ben Blacksmith put a 
musket to his breast, and Madison threatened to kill 
him, if he would not take them to a British island. 
He promised to doso. Elijah Morris and Madison 
ordered Stevens to come down, and released him on 
his making the same promise Gifford made. The 
captain was then brought down by them, and he and 
Stevens put into the forehold and the wounds of the 
captain dressed. 


Madison, Ben, Morris and Ruffin, assumed the 
whole control of the brig, and all on board. About 
day-break, by order of Merrit and Gifford, they made 
sail for Abaco. Ruffin was all the time either at 
the compass or watching Merritt. Ben, Madison and 
Morris, would also watch the compass by turns. 

Ruffin, when he saw Merrit mark on the slate the 
altitude which he was taking, compelled him to rub 
out the words in writing, and make only figures and 
marks on the slate, for fear that Gifford and Merrit 
might communicate secretly by that means. Gifford 
spoke to Merrit about the reckoning, when Morris 
told them, if they talked any more to each other, one 
or both would be thrown overboard. Morrts, Madi- 
son, Ruffin and Ben kept their knives out all the 
time. A number of the others of the 19 who were 
in the affray, had knives, but none of the other ne- 
groes had knives or took any part with the muti- 
neers. The other negroes all remained at their re- 
gular stations, where they had been placed at the 
beginning of the voyage except that the male slaves 
were not in the forehold, the captain and his family 
and the second mate being confined there. None but 
the 19 went into the cabin. ‘They ate in the cabin, 
and others ate on deck as they had done the whole 
voyage. The 19 were frequently closely engaged in 
secret conversation, but the others took no part in it, 
and appeared not to share in their confidence. The 
others were quiet and did not associate with the 
mutineers. The only words that passed between the 
others and the 19, were when the others asked them 
for water or grub, or something of the kind. The 
others were kept under as much as the whites were. 
The 19 drank liquor in the cabin and invited the 
whites to join them, but not the other negroes. Ma- 
dison gave orders that the cooking for all but the 19 
should be as it was before, and appointed the same 
cook for them. 
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The nineteen said that all they had done was for 
their freedom, The others said nothing about it.— 
They were much afraid of the nineteen. They re- 
mained forward of the mainmast. The nineteen took 

ssion of the after part of the brig, and stayed 
there the whole time or were on watch. Some of 
the nineteen were hugging the female servants in the 
cabin, and one of them said he had picked out one of 
them for his wife, but none of the other of the nine- 
teen meddled at all with the women slaves. 

The only knives found after the affray, were two 
sheath knives belonging to the sailors. The captain’s 
bowie knife and the jack knife. None of the other 
negroes had any other knives. Madison sometimes 
had the bowie knife, and sometimes Ben had it. No 
other negro was seen with that knife. On Monday 
afternoon Madison got the pistol from one of the 
nineteen, and said he did not wish them to have any 
arms when they reached Nassau. The nineteen 

araded the deck armed, while the other negroes be- 
faved precisely as they had done before the mutiny. 

About 10 o’clock, P. M. on the 8th day of Novem- 
ber, 1841, they made the light of Abaco. Ben had 
the gun. About 10 o’clock P. M. he fired at Stevens 
who came on deck.as already stated. Merritt and 
Gifford alternately kept watch.. Ben, Madison, Ruffin 
and Morris kept watch by turns, the whole time up 
to their arrival at Nassau, with knives drawn. So 
close was the watch, that it was impossible to rescue 
the brig. Neither passengers, officers or sailors were 
allowed to communicate with each other. The sai- 
lors performed their usual duties. 

The pilot who eame on board as the brig approach- 
ed Nassau, and ali his men in the pilot boat were ne- 
groes. The pilot was acting under the legal autho- 
rity of the island. He and his men, on coming on 
board, mingled with the slaves and told them they 
were freemen, that they should go on shore and 
never be carried away from there. One of the pi- 
lot’s men told one of the female slaves, that he should 
claim her for his wife. 





with men armed with clubs; all the men in the boats 
were negroes. The fleet of boats was under the im- 
mediate command of the pilot who piloted the brig 
into the harbor. This pilot partly before the signal 
was given by one of the magistrates, said, that he 
wished they would get through the business; that they 
had their time and he wanted his. 

The attorney general here stepped on the quarter- 
deck, and addressing himself to all. the persons ex- 
cept the nineteen who were in custody, said, ‘‘my 
friends, you have been detained a short time on board 
the Creole for the purpose of ascertaining the indivi- 
duals who were concerned in this mutiny and mur- 
der. They have been identified and will be detained, 
and the rest of you are free and at liberty to go on 
shore and wherever you please.” Then addressing 
the prisoners he said: ‘‘Men there are nineteen of 
you who have been identified as having been engaged 
in the murder of Mr. Hewell and in an attempt to 
kill the captain and others. You will be detained 
and lodged in prison for a time, in order that we may 
communicate with the English government and as- 
certain whether your trial shall take place here or 
elsewhere.” At this time Mr. Gifford the mate of 
the vessel, then in command, the captain being on 
shore, under the care of a physician addressed the at- 
torney general in the presence of the magistrates, 
protested against the boats being permitted to come 
alongside of the vessel, or that the negroes other than 
the mutineers should be put on shore. The attorney 
general replied that Mr. Gifford had better make no 
objection, but let them go quietly on shore, for if he 
did, there might be bloodshed. At this moment one 
of the magistrates ordered Mr. Merritt, Mr. MeCar- 
go, and the other passengers to look to their money 
and effects as he apprehended that the cabin of the 
Creole would be sacked and robbed. 

The attorney general, with one of the magistrates, 
stepped into his boat. and withdrew into the stream, a 
short distauce from the brig when they stopped. A 
magistrate on the deck of the Creole gave the signal 


The regular quarantine officer came alongside, and | for the boats to approach instantly. With a hurrah 


Gifford went on shore in his boat. He conducted 


|and a shout, a fleet of boats came alongside of the 
Gifford to the American consul, who accompanied | 


brig and the magistrates directed the men to remain 


of 


American consul, and put an officer of the customs 
on board the brig, and demanded the delivery of the 
baggage of the slaves aforesaid to be Janded in the 
brig’s boat. The master of the Creole, not feeling 
himself at liberty to refuse, permitted the officer 
with his men to come on board and take such bag- 
gage and property as they chose to consider as _be- 
longing to the slaves. They went into the hold of 
the vessel, and took all the wearing apparel, blank- 
ets, and other articles, as also one bale. of blankets, 
belonging to Mr. Lockett, which had not been 
opened. These things were put on board of the 
boat of the officer of the customs, and carried on 
shore. 

The correspondence which took place between the 
attorney general and master of the brig is in posses- 
sion of the American consul at Nassau. 

On the next day, Tuesday, Captain Ensor proposed 
to sell a portion of provisions, in order to pay his 
expenses while lying at Nassau, having more than 
enough for the remainder of the voyage to New Or- 
leans. The collector of the customs refused to al- 
low the provisions consisting of several barrels of 
meat and navy bread to be entered unless the slaves 
which had been emancipated should likewise be en 
tered as passengers. The master of the brig refused 
to acceed to this condition. 

The next day after the landing of the slaves, 
the officers of the government of New Providence 
caused to be advertised a vessel for Jamaica to take 
out passengers to that Island, (passage paid). A 
number of the slaves of the Creole entered their 
names. It was generally said by persons, white and 
black, that the object in putting up their vessel 
was to carry away the slaves of the Creole. The 
captain was so informed by the American consul and 
Mr. Stark the agent for the Boston insurance com- 

anies. 
: About two or three hours after the brig reached 
Nassau, Captain Woodside of the bark Louisa, with 
the American consul came on board, and it was 
agreed that Captain Woodside with as many of his 
crew as could be spared, and the second mate and 





four sailors of the brig Congress should come on 


him to the governor of New Providence and all the|on board of their own boats, and commanded the | board with arms and with the officers and crew of 
other Bahama Islands. Gifford then related to the | slaves to leave the brig and go on board the boats.— | the Creole, rescue the brig from the British officer 


governor all the facts relating to the voyage from | 
Richmond to that port. The American consul, in | 
behalf of said vessel and all interested, requested of | 
the governor that he should send a guard on board to | 
‘elo the vessel and cargo, and keep the slaves on | 

oard till such time as they could know what they | 
could do. ‘The governor did so, and sent a guard of | 
twenty-four negro soldiers with loaded muskets and | 
bayonets, in British uniform, commanded by a white | 


officer, who took possession of the vessel and all the 
slaves. 

From Tuesday the 10th, till Friday, the 12th day 
of Nov. they tied Ben Blacksmith, Addison, Ruffin 
and Morris, put them in the long boat, placed a sen- 
try over them, and fed them there. They mingled 
with the negroes and told the women they were free, 
and persuaded them to remain in the Island. 

Capt. Fitzgerald, commanding the company told 
many of the slaves owned by ‘Thomas McCargo, in 
presence of many other of the slaves, how foolish 
they were, that they had not, when they rose, killed 
all the whites on board and run the vessel ashore, and 
then they would have been free, and there would 
have been no more trouble about it. This was on 
Wednesday. 

Every day, the officers and soldiers were changed 
at9 o’clock, A. M. There are 500 regular soldiers 
on the island, divided intoyfour equal companies, 
commanded by four officers called captains. There 
was a regular sentry stationed every night, and they 
placed all the men slaves except the four which were 
tied, and placed a guard over the hatehway. They 
put them in the hold at sun set to let them out at sun 
rise. 

There were apparently from twelve to thirteen 
thousand negroes in the town of Nassau and vicinity, 
and about three or four thousand whites. 


On Wednesday, the 10th of November, about 9 
o'clock, A. M. three civil magistrates of the island 
came on board and commenced examining all the 
white persons. They completed the examination on 
the Friday following, when the attorney general came 
on board with three magistrates, and the depositions 
were signed. ‘The American consul was. present the 
first two days. The magistrates were accompanied 
by a clerk, The attorney general on Friday placed 
the 19 mutineers in the custody of the captain and his 
guard, and ordered them upon the quarter deck, 

There were about fifty boats lying round the brig 
all filled with men from the shore armed with clubs, 
and subject to the order of the attorney general, and 
awaiting a signal from one of the civil magistrates; a 
Sloop was towed from the shore by some of our boats 
and anchored near the brig—this sloop was also filled 





They obeyed his orders, and passing from the Creole 
into the boats, were assisted, many of them, by this 
magistrate. During this proceeding, the soldiers and 
officers were on the quarter deck of the Creole, arm- 
ed with loaded muskets and bayonets fixed, and the 
attorney general with one of the magistrates in his 
boat, lay at a convenient distance, looking on. After 
the negroes had embarked in the boats, the attorney 
genera] and magistrate pushed out their boat, and 
mingled with the fleet, congratulating the slaves on 
their escape, and shaking hands with them. Three 
cheers were then given, and the boats went to the 
shore where thousands were waiting to receive them. 

When this proceeding was over and all the slaves 


Captain Woodside with his men in a boat 


then in command and conduct her to Indian Key, 
where there was a United States vessel of war. The 
Louisa and the Congress were American vessels, and 
the arrangement was made under the control of the 
American consul. The captain was tocome on board 
with part of the crew of the Louisa and the Congress, 
so soon as the Creole should be ready to leave Nas- 
sau. Frequent interviews were had every day with 
Captain Woodside, the consul and the officers of the 
Congress, and the whole plan was arranged. Ac- 
| cordingly, on the morning of the 12th of November, 
wed to 
the Creole. Muskets and cutlasses were obtained 
‘from the brig Congress. Every effort had been made 











except the 19 landed, a barge was sent from the bar- | in concert with the consul, to purchase arms of the 


racks to the Creole, to take on shore the 19 prisoners 
and the guard which had been leftover them. They 
were taken on shore to the barracks, and the 19 carried 
thence to prison. One of them died the day after he 
had been put in prison in consequence of wounds re- 
ceived in the affray. 


During the investigation carried on by the magis- | the Creole. i 1c : 
| officer called to them: ‘Keep off, or I will fire into 


trates on board the Creole, and on the evening of 
the same day on which the slaves and prisoners were 
landed, the mutineers were arraigned and identified 
by the witnesses. 

Many of the negroes, who were emancipated ex- 
pressed a desire to go to New Orleans on the Creole, 
but were deterred from it, by means of threats which 
were made to sink the vessel, if she attempted to 
carry them away. Three women, one girl and a boy 
concealed themselves on board the Creole, and were 
brought to New Orleans. Many of the male and 
nearly all the female slaves would have remained on 
board and come to New Orleans, had it not been for 
the command of the magistrates and interference as 
before stated. 


On Monday following these events, being the 15th 
day of November, the attorney general wrote a let- 
ter to Captain Ensor informing him that the passen- 
gers of the Creole, as he called the slaves, kad ap- 
plied to him for assistance in obtaining their baggage 
which was still on board the brig, and that he should 
assist them on getting it on shore. To this letter, 
Gifford, the officer in command of the vessels, re- 
plied that there was no baggage on board belonging 
to the slaves that he was aware of, as he considered 
them cargo and the property of their owners, and 
that if they had left any thing on board the brig, it 
was the property also of their masters; and besides 
he could not land any thing without a permit from 
the custom house, and an order from the American 
consul. The attorney general immediately got a 
permit from the custom house, but no order from the 


| dealers at Nassau, but they all refused to sell. The 
/arms were wrapped in the American flag and con- 
‘cealed in the bottom of the boat, as said boat a 
_proached the Creole. A negro in a boat, who had 
watched the loading of the boat, followed her, and 
gave the alarm to the British officer in command on 
As the boat came up to the Creole, the 


you.” His company of twenty-four men were then all 
standing on deck and drawn up in line fronting Ca 
itain Woodside’s boat and were ready with loaded 
muskets and fixed bayonets for an engagement. Capt. 
Woodside was forced to withdraw, and the plan was 
prevented from being executed the said British officer 
remaining in command of the Creole. 


The officers and crew of the Louisa and the Con- 
gress and the American consul were warmly interest- 
ed in the plan, and every thing possible was done for 
its success. 

Indian Key is about four hundred miles from Nas- 
sau. 

The nineteen negroes had thrown overboard and 
burnt all their weapons before they arrived at Nas- 
sau, and the aid thus offered of American sailors and 
arms was amply sufficient for the arrangement and 
supply of the Creole on her voyage. If there had 
been no interference on the part of the legal autho- 
rities of Nassau, the slaves might all haye been safe- 
ly brought to New Orleans. It was that inter- 
ference which prevented aid from being rendered 
in Nassau, and caused the loss of the slaves to their 
owners. , 

On the same day, on which the. slaves were libe- 
rated, and before the attorney general and the magis-, 
trates came on board, the American consul a e 
captain had another interview with the governor. 
The consul stated that they wanted time to write to 
Pedian Key on the Florida shore, to get a vessel of 
war of the United States to eome and protect the 
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brig and cargo on her voyage, and a guard was 
ated to peueuee the said brig and cargo in the mean 
time. The governor refused to grant one for that 

urpose. consul then proposed to get the crews 
of the American vessels then in the port of Nassau, 
and place them on the brig to carry her to New Or- 
Jeans, and asked the governor to station a guard on 
board, till the American sailors could be collected, 
but he refused. . 

A proposition was then finally made to the gover- 

nor, that the American seamen then in port and in 
American yessels should go on board the Creole and 

“be furnished with arms by the governor to defend the 

_vessel and her cargo, (excent the 19 slaves who were 
to be left behind) on her way to New Orleans. This 
also the governor refused. 

On the 15th, the consul on behalf of the master of 
the brig Creole and all interested, proposed to the 

overnor to permit the 19 mutineers to be sent to the 

nited States on board the Creole for trial, and this 
too was refused. 

Two half boxes, tobacco marked [L. Barks] were 
broken up and destroyed by the negroes, and about 6 
or 7 barrels lying on the deck of the brig were thrown 
overboard to make room for them to walk the deck, 
‘the contents of which barrel they do not know. 

On the 19th of. November, the said brig sailed from 
Nassau, bound for the port of New Orleans, leaving 
captain Ensor at said port, unable to proceed on the 
voyage in consequence of the severity of his wounds 
—and nothing material occurred, during the passage 
aforesaid, until the 1st day of December, 11 o’clock, 
P. M. when they made the South West Pass bearing 
north by west, distant about twelve miles. At 7 
o’clock, A. M. took a pilot on board, and crossed the 
bar of the said Pass, in tow of the steamboat Shark, 
discharged the pilot, and proceeded up the river for 
the port of New Orleans, where they arrived on the 
Qd day of said month, when the necessary surveys 
were called and they commenced discharging ori 

And thereupon the said appearers, and especially 

the said acting master, did protest, and with their no- 
tary at their request, do most solemnly and publicly 
protest against the winds and the waves and the dan- 
gers.of the sea generally, but more especially against 
the insurrection of the 19 slaves herein particularly 
named, and the illegalaction of the British authori- 
ties at Nassau, in regard to the remainder of the 
slaves on board said vessel, as the cause of all the 
loss and damage in the premises, and that no fault, 
negligence or mismanagement, is or ought to be as- 
cribed to the said appearers, or any part of the brig’s 
company. 

Done and, protested at New Orleans, this 7th day 
of December, 1841, the protesters herewith signing 
their respective names with said notary. 

[Signed] ZEPHANIAH C. GIFFORD, 
“ HENRY SPECK, 
BLAIN CURTISS, 
JOHN SILVEY, 
FRANCIS FOXWELL. 

Mr. Merritt.and Mr. Theoph. McCargo have cer- 
tified on the original of this protest to the truth of the 
above. 
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DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
By the hon. John Quincy Adams. 


The existing state of the relations between the 
kingdom.of Great Britain and Ireland, and the em- 
_pire, of China, opens for discussion questions of deep 
interest to the whole-human race; and of pre-eminent 
interest to the people of the North American union. 

Great Britain and China are at war. The ques- 
tions which immediately rise for consideration, in 
this conflict between two of the mightiest nations of 
the globe, are— 

1. Which of the two parties to the contest has the 
righteous cause? : 

2. What are the prospects of its progress and ter- 
mination? ; 

3. How the interests of other nations, and particu- 
larly of the United States, are already, or are likely 
to be hereafter, affected by it? 

4. What are the duties of the government and peo- 
ple of the United States resulting from it? 

For the solution of the first of these questions, we 
must resort to a Statement of the facts in which the 
controversy originated, and for a candid application 
to those facts, of the laws of nature and of nations. 

But before entering upon the enquiry, it may be 

r to remark that an eminent French writer 
upon the subject of international law, has contended 
that there can be no such thing, and he makes it a 
subject of grave and serious charge against the Eng- 
‘ish language itself, that it applies the word law to 
the obligations ineumbent upon nations. His argu- 








ment is that law is'a rule of conduct prescribed by 4 
‘superior—a legislator, that is, an act of government, 
deriving its force from sovereign authority and bind- 
ing only upon the subject. That nations being inde- 
pendent, acknowledge no superior and have no com- 
mon sovereign from whom they can receive the law. 
That all the relative duties between nations result 
from right and wrong, from conventions or compact, 
and from usage or custom, to neither of which can 
the term law be properly applied. That this sys- 
tem of rules had been called by the Romans the jus 
gentium, and in all the languages of modern Europe, 
the right of nations, or the rights of war and peace. 
Upon the rigorous analysis of the meaning of words 
it must be admitted ‘that there is much force in this 
objection. Law and right, we know but too well by 
the experience of mankind, in all ages, including our 
own, are not convertible terms. Law, necessarily 
implies command on one part, and obedience on the 
other. Right is the gift of the creator to man, at 
once the charter of his own freedom, and the law of 
his reverence for the same right of his fellow crea- 
ture, man. In this sense right and law are converti- 
ble terms—but the law is the law of God, and the 
right is the right of man. 

It is urged by the writer to whom I now allude, 
that the nations speaking the English language, by the 
use of this word law, to express the rules of inter- 
course between nations, have habituated themselves 
to confound it with the municipal law of their own 
realm; and to infer that the same legislative authori- 
ty which is competent to make the laws of the land 
for them, is equally competent to prescribe laws for 
all the nations of the earth. 

How far this reproach of a French writer upon the 
freedom of the seas, (Rayneval), is justified by the 
facts which he alleges in its support, is not now my 
purpose, nor have we time to enquire. It behooves 
us, however, to remember that the English language 
is now the mother tongue, not of one, but of many 
nations, and that whatever portion of them believe 
that the fountain of all human legislation is the om- 
nipotence of the British parliament, we, as one of 
those nations, acknowledge nosuch supremacy. We 
think, with the great jurist of our mother country, 
that the omnipotence of the British parliament is a fi- 
gure of speech rather too bold, and the first declara- 
tion of the act of our existence as a separate nation, 
was, self-evident, inalienable rights of all men by the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God. This is the only 
omnipotence to which we bow the knee, as the onl 
source, direct or indirect, of all human legislation, 
and that thus the laws of nations are identical with 
the rights of men associated in independent commu- 
nities. 

The practical organization of our social system is 
not altogether consistent with our theory of the law 
of nature and of nature’s God, which has given toall 
men the inalienable right to liberty. The existence 
of slavery is incompatible with that law of nature. 

But we speak the English language, and what the 
men of other tongues call the rights of nations, we 
call the laws of nations. What, then, are the laws 
of nations, by the rules of which the right and wrong 
of the present contest between Great Britain and 
China are to be ascertained? And here we are to re- 
member, that by the laws of nations are to be under- 
stood not one code of laws, binding alike upon all the 
nations of the earth, but a system of rules, varying 
according to the character and condition of the parties 
concerned. The general law of nations is derived 
from four distinct sources, denominated by Vattel the 
necessary, voluntary, conventional, and customary 
laws of nations. The necessary law is the applica- 
tion of the laws of nature to the intercourse between 
independent communities, and this itself can be en- 
forced only between nations who recognize the prin- 
ciple that the state is a state of peace. It is a reli- 
gious principle of the Mahometan nations, that it is 
their duty to propagate their religion by the sword. 
Time was, when their cruel, absurd and unnatural 
principle, was inscribed on the holy banners of the 
meek and lowly Jesus. The vision of Constantine 
himself, who seated christianity upon the throne of 
the Cesars—the vision by which he pretended to 
have been converted to the faith of the blessed gos- 
pel, falsified all its commands, and perverted its na- 
ture. The cross of Christ was exhibited before his 
eyes, and the words inscribed upon it were, “‘by this 
conquer’’-—conquer—persecute—enslave—destroy— 
kindle the fires of the holy hermandads, burn the he- 
retic at the stake—tear his nerves to atoms by the 
rack, hunt him with blood hounds, pluck out his vi- 
tals and slap them in his face—all for the salvation 
of his soul—by this conquer! 

By the laws of nations, between the communities, 
subscribers to this creed, the bishop of Rome, the 
self-styled servant of servants, by the seal of the fish- 
erman’s ring, was for many ages invested with au- 





| thority to distribute all the kingdoms of the earth, 


jout of the pale of Christianity, to whomsoever 
tpleased. And accordingly, in January, 1445, his 
holiness, Nicholas V. did, of his own proper motion 
without petition from afiy one, by his mere liberality 
and certain knowledge, after full deliberation, and in 
the plenitude of Apostolic er, give, grant and 
convey the whole kingdom of Guinea, and all its ne- 
inhabitants, to Alphonso, king of Portugal, ang 
is son, the infante Don Henry, and their heirs ang 
successors forever—and forty years after, in 1493 
Alexander VI. the Nero of the papal tiara, the year 
after the discovery by Christopher Columbus, of the 
western hemisphere, did in like manner give and 
grant the same hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain. This'was about twenty-five years before 
the publication of the thirty-five Theses of Martin 
Luther at the university of Wittenberg. That was 
the law of nations, between Christian communities 
of that day. Since the protestant reformation, the 
power of the Pope to distribute kingdoms at his plea- 
sure, is hardly an article of the law of nations, even 
among catholic communities. Yet even now there 
is a law of nations between Roman Catholies, strictly 
confined to them, and which is of no validity for any 
other portion of the human race. 

There is also a law of nations between Christian 
communities, which prevails between the Europeans 
and their descendants throughout the globe. This is 
the law recognised by the constitution and laws of 
the United States, as obligatory upon them in their 
intercourse with the European states and colonies.— 
But we have a separate and different law of nations 
for the regulation of our intercourse with the Indian 
tribes of our own continent. Another law of nations 
between us and the woolly-headed natives of Africa, 
—another with the Barbary powers and the sultan of 
the Ottoman empire—a law ofe nations with the in- 
habitants of the isles of the sea, wherever human in- 
dustry and enterprise have explored the geography 
of the globe; and, lastly, a law of nations with the 
flowery land, the Celestial empire, the Mantchou 
Tartar dynasty of despotism, where the patriarchal 
system of sir Robert Filmer flourishes in all its glory. 

And this is the heathen nation with which the im- 
perial Christian realm of Great Britain and Ireland is 
waging a war, in which all or many other of the 
Christian nations on the earth, and among the rest 
are our United States of America, are in imminent 
danger of being involved. 


The Jaw of nations then, by which the right and 


Y | wrong of the present contest is to be tried, is as, be- 


tween the parties themselves, the general and neces- 
sary law of nations, but as it may affect the other 
Christian nations whose rights are involved in the is- 
sue, it is the Christian law of nations which must fur- 
nish the principles for discussion. It may be neces- 
sary to remember this distinetion. 

By the law of nature, the rights of property result 
from two sources, occupancy and labor—occupancy 
gives possession, and confers the exclusive might to 
its fruits—but possession is either temporary or per- 
manent. It may be exclusive or common. Posses- 
sion may be permanently maintained of that which 
can be carried about with the person. The occu- 
pancy of the soil to give the right to the soil, must be 

rmanent—at least for a season—to be permanent it 
must be divided by metes and bounds; and this can be 
effected only by agreement. The right of property 
being thus established by labor, by occupancy and by 
compact, the right of exchange, barter, or in other 
words of commerce, necessarily follows. If the state 
of nature between men isa state of peace, and the 
pursuit of happiness is a natural right of man’s, it is 
the duty of man to contribute as much as is in bis 
power to one another’s happiness. This is emphati- 
cally enjoined by the Christian precept to love your 
neighbor as yourself—now there is no other way by 
which men can so much contribute to the comfort 
and well-being of one another as by commerce or 
mutual exchanges of equivalents. Commerce is then 
among the natural rights and duties of men—and if 
of individuals, still more of communities—for as by 
the law of nature every man, though he love his 
neighbor as himself, must provide for his own pre- 
servation and that of his family, before he can minis- 
ter to the wants of his neighbor, it follows that he can 
the fruit of his labor beyond that which is necessary 
may, indeed, be of necessaries, and that leads to the 
division of Jabor, one of the greatest blessings of as- 
sociation; but that cannot be without commerce. 

This duty of commercial intercourse between na- 
tions is laid down in terms sufficiently positive by 
Vattel, but he afterwards qualifies it by a restriction 
which unless itself restricted, annuls it altogether.— 
He says that although the general duty of commercial 
intercourse is incumbent upon nations, yet every 8- 





trade which it may deem injurious to its own intet- 


give in exchange to his neighbor only the excess of 


for his und their subsistence. The exchange itself 


tion may exclude any particular branch or article of 
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est. ‘This'cannot be denied. But then a nation may 
multiply these particular exclusions until they be- 
come general, and equivalent to a-total interdict of 
commerce,  and'this, time out of mind has been the 
inflexible ‘policy of the Chinese empire. So says 
Vattel, without affixing any note of censure upon it. 
Yet it is manifestly incompatible with the position 
which he had previously laid down, that commercial 
intercourse between nations is a moral. obligation in- 
cumbent upon them all. | 

The empire of China is said to extend over three 
pundred millions of human beings. It is said to co- 
yer a'space of seven millions of square miles; about 
four times larger than the surface of these United 
States. The people are not Christians. Nor cana 
Christian nation appeal to the principles of a common 
Faith to settle the question of right and wrong be- 
tween them. The moral obligation of commercial 
intercourse between nations is founded entirely, ex- 
elusively, upon the Christian precept to love your 
neighbor as yourself. With this principle you cannot 
refuse commercial intercourse with your neighbor, 
because commerce, consisting of a voluntary ex- 
change of property mutually beneficial to both par- 
ties, excites in both the selfish and the social propen- 
sities, and enables each of the parties to promote the 
happiness of his neighbors by the same act whereby 
he provides for his own. 

ut China, not being a Christian nation, its inhabi- 

tants do not consider themselves bound by the Chris- 
tian precept, to love their neighbor as themselves.— 
The right of commercial intercourse with them re- 
verts to the execrable principle of Hobbes, that the 
state of nature is a state of war; every one has a right 
to buy, but no one is obliged to sell. Commerce be- 
comes altogether a matter of convention. The right 
of each party 1s only to propose—that of the other is 
to accept or refuse, and to his result he may be guid- 
ed exclusively by the consideration of his own inte- 
rest, without regard to the interests, the wishes, or 
the wants of his neighbor. 





This is a churlish and unsocial system,—and I take 
occasion here to say that whoever examines the chris- | 
tian system of morals, with a philosophical spirit, set- 
ting aside all the external and historical evidence of 
its truth, will find all its precepts tending to exalt the 
nature of the animal man; all its purpose, of peace on 
éarth and good will towards men. Ask the Atheist 
—the Deist—the Chinese, and they will tell you that 
the foundation of their system of morals is selfish en- 
joyment. Ask the philosophers of the Grecian 
schools—-Epicurus, Socrates, Zeno, Plato, Lucretius, 
Cicero, Seneca, and you will find them discoursing 
upon the Supreme Good. They will tell you it is 
pleasure, ease, temperance, prudence, fortitude, jus- 
tice; not one of them will whisper the name of love, 
unless in its gross and physical sense, as an instru- 
ment of pleasure; not one of them will tell you that 
the source of all moral relation between you and the 
rest of mankind is to love your neighbor as yourself, 
to do unto him as you would that he should do unto 
you. 


The Chinese recognize no such law. Their inter- 

nal government is a hereditary patriarchal despotism, 
and their own exclusive interest is the measure of all 
their relations with the rest of mankind. Their own 
government is founded upon the principle, that as a 
nation they are superior to the rest of mankind.— 
They believe themselves and their country especially 
privileged over all others—that their dominion is the 
celestial empire and their territory the flowery land. 
At a period of their history so remote that they have 
no authentic records of the times, to make their sep- 
aration from the rest of the world more effectual, they 
built a wall of 1500 miles long between themselves 
and their next neighbors, the Tartars, which, howev- 
er, has not saved them from being more than once 
conquered. The last time this happened was in the 
Mag 1644, and the second century is about clos- 
ng upon the dominion of the Mantchou Tartars.— 
That conquest, however, produced no other revolu- 
tion of government than the transfer of the imperial 
sceptre from one family to another. [tis a remark 
of Hume, that if the conquest of France by Henry 
the Vth of Monmouth had been maintained by his 
successors, the result would have been to convert 
England into a French province; such in the natural 
course of events must be the result of the conquest 
of a larger by a smaller adjoining people. And this 
is precisely what has happened with China and Tar- 
tary. The principle of the Chinese government is, 
that the whole nation is one great family, of which 
the Emperor is the father. His authority is unlimit- 
ed, and he can not only appoint such of his sons as 
he pleases to succeed him, but may even transfer the 
Succession to another family. Idol worship, polyga- 
my, infanticide, are the natural consequences of such 
a system within the realm, and the assumption of a 
— to superiority over all other nations regu- 
ates their intercourse with foreigners. 





To the Greeks and Romans of antiquity, the very | 
existence of the Chinese nation was unknown. The! 
first notice of them received by the Europeans of the | 
middle ages, was from the Venetian Marco Polo in 
the 13th century. When the Portuguese, two hun-' 
dred years later, found the way round the Cape of | 
Good Hope to India, they soon pushed forward their 
navigation and their enterprise along the whole coast 
of China. They were allowed to trade for several 
years at various ports; but abusing this privilege and 
their navigating power, they were soon excluded from 
all access to the empire. A few years later the coast 
was infested by pirates.. One of these, named 
Tchang-si-loo, obtained possession of the island of 
Macao; there held the whole coast in a state of block- 
ade, and besieged Canton, itself destitute of all naval 
power. The mandarins of the Celestial Empire were 
obliged to have recourse to those very Portuguese to 
defend and deliver their country from the depreda- 
tions of a single bold and desperate pirate. They 
sent from Iancam, where they had a trading establish- 
ment, an expedition which raised the siege of Canton, 





and drove Tchang-si-loo back to Macao, where, to 


escape from ihe fate which awaited him had he fallen | 


into the hands of his pursuers, he died by his own 
hands. In reward for this service the Emperor gave 
to the Portuguese the Island of Macao, which they 
hold to this day, and from which station they and the 
other navigating nations of Christendom have carried 
on all their commercial intercourse with the interior 
of China. 


This grant, in full sovereignty, of an island at the 
very entrance of the Chira seas, toa foreign and 
christian power, would seem to be a wide departure 
from the fundamental system of excluding all foreign- 
ers from admission within the Empire, but it was in 
truth a necessary consequence of that system. The 
seclusion of the Empire from all other nations was a 
necessary renunciation of all maritime enterprise, 
and all naval armament. The coast was thus left 
defenceless against the assaults of single desperate 
adventurers. The traffic which the Portuguese soli- 
cited, was altogether advantageous to the Chinese.— 
The Portuguese brought gold, silver, and precious 
stones. They took away silks, nankeens, porcelain, 
varnish, medicinal plants and tea, the produce of the 
soil and manufacturing industry of the country. A 
small island upon the coast, as a permanent abode for 
the Portuguese traders, given to them as a possession, 
was a compromise for their claim of admission to the 
territory necessary for carrying on that importation 
of the precious metals, and that exportation of Chi- 
nese industry, the benefits of which could not but be 
felt and could nut be overlooked. 


Other navigating christian nations followed in the 
wake of the Portuguese. The Spaniards, the Dutch, 
the English, the French, the Danes, successively 
came as rival competitors for the lucrative commerce, 
It was chiefly, though not always confined to the port 
of Canton, but no European was ever admitted with- 
in the walls of that city. The several trading na- 
tions were allowed to establish small factories, for 
counting houses, on the banks of the river without 
the city; but they were never suffered to enter within 
the gates—they were not permitted to introduce even 
a woman into the factory. All their intercourse with 
the sobordinate government of the Province was car- 
ried on through the medium of a dozen Chinese tra- 
ders denominated the Hong merchants. All their 
remonstrances against wrong, or claims of right, 
must be transmitted not directly to the government, 
but through the Hong—all in the form of humble sup- 
plication called by the Chinese a Pry; and all must be 
content to receive the answers of the Viceroys, in the 
form of edicts, in which they, their sovereigns, and 
their nations, were invariably styled outside barbarians: 
and the highest compliment to their kings was to de- 
clare them reverently submissive to his imperial majes- 
ty, Monarch of the Celestial Empire and father of the 
flowery land. 


it is humiliating to think that not only the proudest 
monarchs of Europe, but the most spirited and en- 
lightened and valorous nations of christendom, have 
submitted to this tone, and these principles of inter- 
course, so long as to have given them, if prescription 
could give them,a claim of right and a color of con- 
formity to the law of nature. 


There are three principles of the law of nature ap 
plied to nations laid down in the preliminary chapter 
to Vattel’s treatise, a close attention. to which is in- 
dispensably necessary to the adjustment of the ques- 
tion of right and wrong in this issue of fact between 
the British and Chinese governments. 


1. “The first general law, which the very end of 
the society of nations discovers, is that each nation 
ought to contribute all in its: power to the happiness 
and perfection of others. 

But the duty towards ourselves having incontestably 
the adyantage over our duly with respect to others, a 


nation ought in the first, place, preferably to all other 
considerations, to do whatever it can to promote its 
own happiness and perfection.” 


Here is a fallacy. The first and vital principle of 
christian morality, 1s to love your neighbor as yourself, 
to do unto others as you would ‘that they should do 
unto you. It does not permit you to promote your 
own happiness and perfection in preference to all 
other considerations. Jt makes your neighbor’s hap- 
piness, so for as your action is concerned, a part of 

our own. It does not permit you to sacrifice his 

appiness to yours any more than yours to his. The 
importance of this distinction will be given, by refer- 
ring to the second and third preliminaries laid down 
by the same author, and by deducing the consequen- 
ces inferible from them all. 

‘‘Nations being free and independent of each other, 
in the same manner as men are free and independent, 
the second general law of their society is, that each 
nation ought to be left in the peaceable enjoyment of 
that liberty it has derived from nature. From this 
liberty and independence, it follows that every nation 
is to judge of what its conscience demands, of what 
it can or cannot do, of what is preper or improper to 
be done; and consequently to organize and determine, 
whether it can perform any office for another with- 
out being wanting in what it owes to itself.” 

Now for the third general law. 

“Since men are naturally equal, and their rights 
and obligations are the same, as equally proceeding 
from nature. nations composed of men, considered as 
so many free persons living together in a’state of na 
ture, are naturally equal, and receive from nature the 
same obligations and rights. Hence, 

“If it [a nation] makes an ill use of its liberty, it 





offends; but others ought to suffer it to doso, having 
no right to command it to do otherwise. 

The nation that has acted wrong, has offended 
against its conscience, but as it may do whatever it has 
a right to perform, it cannot be accused of violating 
the laws of society.” 


Let us separate the question of right and wrong, 
from that of the right of either party to compel by 
force the performance of right by the other. and how 
stand these three corner stones of Vattel’s laws of 
nations towards each other? If it be true that each 
nation ought to contribute all in its power to the hap- 
piness and perfection of others. how can it be true 
that a nation ought, in the first place, and preferable to 
all other considerations, to do whatever it can to pro- 
mote its own happiness and perfection, and to be the 
exclusive judge of what that is? If the vital princi- 
ple of all human society be that each is bound to con- 
tribute to the happiness of all, it surely follows that 
each cannot regulate his conduct by the exclusive or 
even by the paramount consideration of his own in- 
terest. 


In applying his own principles to the cultivation of 
commerce, Vattel begins by laying it down as a moral 
obligation. He says expressly, that nations are 
obliged to cultivate the home-trade—because it pro- 
motes the welfare of the community—and “‘from the 
same reason, drawn from the welfare of the state, 
and to procure for the citizens every thing they want, 
a nation is obliged to promote and carry on a foreign 
trade.” And yet because every one has a right to 
buy, and every one an equal right to refuse to sell, 
therefore every nation having exclusively, or in pre- 
ference to all other considerations, regard to its own 
interest, has a right to interdict all commerce with 
other nations. 


Here is a manifest inconsistency between the two 
principles. The vital principle of commerce is reci- 
procity; and although in all cases of traffic, each party 
acts for himself and for the promotion of his own in- 
terest, the duty of each is to hold commercial inter- 
course with the other—not from exclusive or para- 
mount consideration of his own interest, but from a 
joint and equal moral consideration of the interests 
of both. If the object of any particular traffic is ad- 
vantageous to one party and injurious to the other, 
then the party suffering has-en- unquestionable right 
to interdict the trade, not from exclusive or para- 
mount consideration of his own interest, but because 
the traffic no longer fulfils the condition which makes 
commercial intercourse a duty. 


The fundamental principle, of the Chinese Empire 
is anti-commercial. It is founded éntimely upon the 
second and third of Vattel’s general principles, to the 
total exclusion of .the first. It admits no obligation 
to hold commercial intercourse with others. It ut- 
terly denies the equality of other nations with itself, 
and even their independence. It holds itself to be the 
centre of the terraqueous globe, equal to the heaven- 
ly host, and all other nations with whom it has any 
relations, political or commercial, as outside tributa- 
ry barbarians, reverently submissive to the will of its 
despotic chief. It is upon this principle, openly avow- 
ed and inflexibly maintained, that the principal mari- 
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time nations of Europe for several centuries, and the 
United States of America from the time of their ac- 
knowledged independence, have been content to hold 
commercial intercourse with the empire of China. 

It is time that this enormous outrage upon the 
rights of human nature, and upon the first principles 
of the rights of nations, shouldcease. These princi- 
ples of the Chinese empire, too long connived at and 
truckled to by the mightiest christian nations of the 
civilized world, have at length been brought into con- 
flict with the principles and the power of the British 
empire; and I cannot forbear to express the hope that 
Britain, after taking the lead in the abolition of the 
African slave trade and of slavery; and of the still 
more degrading tribute to the Barbary African Ma- 
hommetans, will extend her liberating arm to the 
farthest bounds of Asia, and at the close of the pre- 
sent contest insist upon concluding the peace on terms 
of perfect equality with the Chinese empire, and that 
the future commerce shall be carried on upon terms 
of equality and reciprocity between the two commu- 
nities, parties to the trade, for the benefit of both, 
each retaining the right of prohibition and of regula- 
tion, and to interdict any article or branch of trade 
injurious to itself, as, for example, the article of opi- 
um; and to secure itself against.the practices of frau- 
dulent traders and smugglers. 

This is the true, me apprehend the only, ques- 
tion at issue between the governments and nations of 
Great Britain and China. It is a general, but I be- 
lieve altogether mistaken opinion, that the quarrel is 
merely for certain chests of opium imported by Bri- 
tish merchants into China, and seized by the Chinese 
SS for having been imported contrary to law. 

his is a mere incident to the dispute; but no more 
the cause of the war, than the throwing overboard of 
the tea in Boston harbor was the cause of the North 
American revolution. ; 

The cause of the war is the pretension on the part 
of the Chinese, that in all their intercourse with 
other nations, political or commercial, their superio- 
rity must be implicitly acknowledged, and manifest- 
ed in humiliating forms. It is not creditable to the 
great, powerful and enlightened nations of Europe, 
that for several centuries they have, for the sake of 

rofitable trade submitted to this insolent and insult- 
ing pretension, equally contrary to the first principles 
of the law of nature and of revealed religion—the 
natural equality of mankind— 


Auri sacra fames, 
Quid non morialia pectora cogis! 

This submission to insult is the more extraordina- 

for being practised by Christian nations, which, in 
their intercourse with one another, push the princi- 
ple of equality and reciprocity to the minutest punc- 
tilios of forms. Isatreaty to be concluded between the 
British and Russian empires, it must be in both their 
languages, or in a third, agreed upon by the parties. 
The copies of the same treaty are to be so varied 
that each of the parties is first named in the copy 
retained by itself the signatures of the plenipoten- 
tiaries must either be in parallel lines or alternate 
in their order upon the twocopies. Duels have been 
fought, between ambassadors of two European courts 
to the monarch of a third, for the precedence of ad- 
mission to his presence; and in the reign of Charles 
the second, a bloody battle was fought in the 
streets of London between the retinues of a French 
and a Spanish ambassador, in a struggle between 
the two coachmen, which should lead the other ina 
procession. ns 

Among the expedients to which the British govern- 
ment had resorted to hide their faces from the shame 
of submission to their principle of commercial inter- 
course with China, was that of granting the monopo- 
ly of trade to a company of merchants. The char- 
ter of the East India company was the instrument of 
this monopoly; and as the company possessed none 
of the attributes of sovereignty, whatever compli- 
ances their thirst for gain might reconcile with their 
self-esteem as men, or their pride as Britons, was 
supposed to involve no sacrifice of the national honor 
and dignity. They submitted, therefore, to accept 
the permission to trade with the people of China, as 
a boon granted to their humble supplications, called 
a Pin. But their trade was to be confined to the 
single port of Canton, in an empire of seven millioris 
of square miles, with a population of 300,000,000 of 
souls. Even into that city of Canton no British sub- 
ject was ever to be suffered to set his foot. They 
were permitted to erect, on the banks of the river 
below the city, the buildings necessary for a count- 
ing house, over which they might display the degrad- 
ed standard of their nation, but from which their 
wives and families were to be forever excluded. For 
the superintendence of this trade, certain officers 
were appointed by the East Indian company—and 
jt was to be exclusively carried on with ten or 
twelve Chinese merchants of the city, called Hong 
merchants, through whom alone, the outside barba- 


rians had access by the Pin to the government of the 


city. Lhe 

in the year 1792, just at the time when the wars 
of the French revolution, in which Great. Britain 
took so prominent a part, were breaking out, the 
British government instituted a splendid embassy to 
the emperor of China, Kien Long, who was then ap- 
ners the termination of a reign of sixty years. 

he selection of the time for this mission excited a 
general suspicion throughout Europe, that its object 
was connected with the policy agitated by the a 
pronapins conflict, and that an alliance, at least de- 
ensive, against revolutionary France, was contem- 
plated under the ostensible appearance of placing 
the commercial intercourse between the two coun- 
tries upon a more just and equitable footing. From 
the historical account of this embassy, published by 
sir George Staunton, it appears that its object was 
to prevail upon the Chinese government to admit the 
establishment of a permanent diplomatic British 
minister to reside near the person of the emperor, at 
Pekin, and thereby to secure a more effective pro- 
tection to the commerce between the two countries, 
than it had before enjoyed. This was a fair and lau- 
dable purpose—and so reasonable did it appear, that 
Mr. Ward, who published his excellent history of 
the law of nations, in 1795, before the result of Lord 
Macartney’s embassy was known, in the passage of 
his work where he noticed this exclusive and exclud- 
ing policy of the Chinese, added a note announcing 
the expectation that very shortly thereafter, a per- 
manent British diplomatic mission would be estab- 
lished at the imperial court of Pekin. But this was 
not the conclusion of Chinese logic or Chinese bene- 
volence. From the moment that Lord Macartney 
landed in China, till he embarked in the Lion, to re- 
turn home, he was considered as the vassal of a dis- 
tant subordinate petty prince, sent by his master to 
do homage, and bear the tributary presents to the 


superhuman majesty of the celestial empire. Lau-; 


dandum, Ornandum, Tolerandum, was the unvarying 
policy of the treatment which he received—all pos- 
sible courtesy of forms was observed towards him, 
and with occasional gross exceptions, to the nume- 
rous retinue of the embassy; but two grandees of the 
empire, Chow-ta-zhin, a civilian, and Yan-ta-zhin, a 
military commander, were sent to accompany and es- 
cort him to Pekin, with a third Legate, a Tartar, in 
every sense of the word, whose office was all but 
avowedly that of a spy. Arrived at Pekin, Lord 
Macartney found that the emperor was absent in 
Tartary, and was advised to follow him thither, 
which he accordingly did. He was lodged with his 
Junto, at sundry unoccupied imperial palaces, on the 
way, and given to understand that this and many 
other petty observances, were transcendant honors, 
such as no outside barbarian had ever before been 
indulged in. Meanwhile he was advised to practise 
the Ko Tou, or ceremonial prostration, knocking his 
forehead nine times on the floor, which would be re- 
quired on his being presented to the emperor. Lord 
Macartney, who perfectly understood the meaning of 
this ceremony, importing that his sovereign was but a 
tributary vassal of the celestial emperor, proposed 
as a compromise, to perform his part of the ceremony, 
on condition that a Chinese Mandarin of equal rank 
with himself, should perform the same ceremony be- 
fore the portrait of the king of Great Britain. This 
proposal was not accepted, but the old emperor—as a 
special favor, consented to receive the ambassador, as 
he was accustomed to approach his own sovereign, on 
one bended knee. 


Before the presentation, however, Lord Macartney 
had a private interview with the Colas, or prime 
minister of the empire, in which he disclosed the 
principal object of his mission, and was sufficiently 
forwarned of its failure. 

‘‘His excellency,” (says sir George Staunton), 
‘found it necessary to use great tenderness and many 
qualified expressions, in conveying any idea that a 
connection between Great Britain and China could 
be of any importance to the latter, either by the in- 
troduction of European commodities, of which, taken 
in barter, the necessity was not felt: or bt the sup- 
ply of cotton or of rice, from India, which some of 
the Chinese provinces were equally fit to cultivate; 
or of bullion, of which the increase had sometimes 
the inconvenience of unequally increasing the price 
of the useful or necessary articles of life; or lastly, 
by the assistance of a naval force to destroy the pi- 
rates on the coast, against whose mischief the sure 
resource existed of an internal communication by 
rivers and canals. Such were the avowed or affected 
notions entertained by the Chinese government, of 
the superiority or independence of the empire, that 
no transaction with foreigners was admissable by it, 
on the ground of reciprocal benefit, but as a grace 
and condescension from the former to the latter.” 

“His excellency was not unwilling to, negotiate, 





even on these terms: and the Colas obligingly said, 





ene 
Oe 


that they should have frequent opportunities of meet - 
ing during the continuance of his excellency’s visit to 
the Chinese court.” 

‘The value of this answer was very shortly after 
ascertained. The presentation of the ambassador 
and the delivery of his credential letters was effeeted 
with great solemnity, and he was magnificently en- 
tertained by the emperor on his birth day, the 17th 
of September. But the letter and the presents were 
no sooner delivered, than he received significant hints, 


P-| that it was expected he would apply without de. 


lay for permission to depart. The emperor return- 
ed after a few days to Pekin, preceded by the ambas- 
sador.' Then Lord Macartney, to avoid the appear- 
ance of obtruding himself too long upon the gene- 
rous hospitality of the flowery land, wrote to the 
Colas, informing him of his intention to ask perinis- 
sion to depart in the ensuing month of February, at 
the beginning of the Chinese new year. Instead of 
answering this letter, the Colas sent for Lord Ma- 
cartney to come to him, and informed him that the 
emperor was semi concerned for the health of the 
ambassador and of his suite, and that the climate of 
Pekin would be very unfavorable to them in the 
winter, but that it was perfectly at the ambassador’s 
own option to depart or to remain, the solicitude of 
the emperor being caused solely and exclusively by 
his regard for the embassy and the ambassador him- 
self. Lord Macartney assured the red button man- 
darin that he was not under the slightest apprehen- 
sion for himself or for his companions, of suffering 
from the climate of Pekin—that he had many impor- 
tant objects of negotiation to present to the conside- 
ration of his imperial majesty, and “that he, the Colas, 
had, when at Zhehol, been so good as to flatter him 
with the hope of many meetings with him, which, 
however anxiously he wished for, his sudden depart- 
ture would necessarily prevent.” 

The reply of the Colas was in the most approved 
style of courtly dissimulation. Without particularly 
noticing the appeal to his previous promise, his words 
were so gracious, that the interpreter, a native 
Chinese, concluded that it would be perfectly at the 
ambassador’s option to stay as long as might suit his 
purpose. 

The Colas gave not the most distant intimation to 
his excellency the ambassador that the emperor’s 
answer to the credential letter from the king of Great 
Britain was already prepared, and was to be deliver- 
ed to him the next day as it actually was; and that he 
might make no mistake as to the intentions of his 
Chinese majesty, Chow-ta-zhin and Yan-ta-zhin were 
sent to him, to inform him gently, with great reluc- 
tance, and under some depression of spirits, that 
they surmised, but did not know, that the empe- 
ror’s answer would be delivered to him on that day; 
and that the moment it should be received, it would 
be advisable to make application for permission to 
depart. 

arly the next morning the ambassador was again 
sent for to meet the Colas at the great hall of audi- 
ence in the palace of Pekin, as soon as he could get rea- 
dy. Though severely indisposed, he had no choice 
but to obey the summons, and after traversing a con- 
siderable part of the Tartar city, on reaching the 
great hall of the palace-guard, the emperor’s answer te 
the letter of the king of Great Britain, was ina large 
roll covered with yellow silk and placed in a chair 
hung with curtains of the same color. It was after- 
wards carried in form up in the middle of three 
flights of stairs; while the Colas, and others who 
stood by it, and the ambassador and his suite, went 
up the side steps to the hall. The answer was placed 
in the midst of the hall, and not delivered to the am- 
bassador, but afterwards sent to his hotel, in state. 
That this humiliation of the British nation in the per- 
son of their ambassador should lack no appropriate 
appendage, it seemed to be part of the intended ce- 
remony of the day to display the beauties of the pa- 
lace to the ambassador; which his indisposition oblig- 
ed him to decline; and to leave the honor of this per- 
ambulation to sir George Staunton himself, and two 
other gentlemen of the embassy. The Colas led 
them through a great number of separate edifices, 
erected on a regular plan, in a high style of mag- 
nificence, all intended for public occasions and 
appearance—while the emperor’s{private apartments 
were pointed out ata distance in the interior palace. 


With the emperor’s answer to the letter of his Bri- 
tannic majesty, farewell presents for him, for the am- 
bassador and for every person of his suite, were sent 
to the hotel, Lord Macartney was extremely reluc- 
tant at coming to the conclusion that his embassy 
was at end, and that he had nothing more to do, but 
to ask permission to depart and to return to his own 
country; but a kind friend at the imperial court, 
whose good offices he had secured, suggested to him 
that the Chinese had no other idea of an embassy, and 
that there was in truth no other alternative. To re- 


| lieve him from the embarrassment, his British pride 
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and his. Tartar courtesy, he just at this time re- 
ceived advices of the war which the national conven- 
tion had declared against the king of Great Britain, 
and the Stadthaiter of the Netherlands, and he 
comforted himself with the anticipation that by re- 
turning home immediately in the Lion, the ship 
which had conveyed him to China, he might at the 
same time perform the service of conveying in safety 
the Bast India company’s fleet of merchantmen then 
bound to Europe. 

This ship, however, which had landed him at the 
mouth of the Phiho river, within three days journey 
of Pekin, had already sailed from the neighboring is- 
land of Chusan, and was returning to Canton. The 
distance from that city to Pekin is from twelve to 
fourteen hundred miles, the whole of which lord 
Marcartney and his whole embassy were transport- 
ed by inland river and canal navigation, at the cost of 
his imperial majesty, in the custody of a succession 
of _Mandarins, civil and military of the very highest 
dignity—every where treated with distinguished ho- 
nors, occasionally buffeted with humiliating insults, 
and never suffered to stay a single mile from the ri- 
ver or canal upon which they were boated, into the 
country through which they were passing; or to pass 
a night in one of the numerous cities through which 
they were conducted. They were nearly three 
months in the performance of this inland safe con- 
duct; and at the expiration of his voyage and em- 
bassy Lord Macartney knew about as much of the 
condition of the interior of China as if he had, dur- 
ing She two years of his absence, continually resided 
in 


all Mall or Picadilly, within a stone’s throw of | Canton, or at any other place within river or port, or 


the palace of St. James. 
This embassy, however, appears to have been 
treated with more respect than any other from an 


European government during the two centuries of | aj] these transactions is, that in giving these instruc- 


the reign of the Ta-Tsing or Mantehou Tartar dy- 
nasty. The narrative of sir George Staunton distinc- 
ly and positively affirms, that Lord Macartney was 
admitted to the presence of the emperor Kien-Long, 
and presented to him his credentials without perform- 
ing the prostration of the Ko-Tou, the Chinese act of 
homage from the vassal of the sovereign lord. Cere- 
monies between superiors and inferiors are the per- 
sonification of principles. Nearly twenty-five years 
after the repulse of Lord Macartney, in 1816, ano- 
ther splendid embassy was despatched by the British 


government, in the person of Lord Amherst, who | 


was much more rudely dismissed, without even be- 


ing admitted to the presence of the emperor, or pass- 
A Dutch embassy, insti- 
tuted shortly after the failure of that of Lord Ma- 
cartney, fared no better, although the ambassador | 


ing a single hour at Pekin. 


submittod with a good grace to the prostration of the 
Ko-Tou. 
the distinction by which a British nobleman saw no 


objection to delivering his credentials on the bended 
knee, but could not bring his stomach to the atti- 


tude of entire prostration. In the discussion which 
arose between Lord Amherst aud the celestials, on 


this question, the Chinese, to a man, insisted inflexi- 


bly that Lord Macartney had performed the Ko-Tou, 
and Kee-King the successor of Kien-Long, and who 
had been present at the reception of Lord Macartney, 
personally pledged himself that he had seen his lord- 
ship in that attitude. Against the testimony to the 
fact of the imperial witness in person, it may well 
be conjectured how impossible it was for the British 
noble to maintain his position, which was, after all, 
of small moment. The bended knee, no Jess than 
the full length prostration to the ground, is a symbol 


of homage from an inferior to a superior, and if not 
equally humiliating to the performer, it is only be- 


cause he has been made familiar by practice with 
one and not with the other. In Europe the bended 


knee is exclusively appropriated to the relations of mation that I would communicate immediately with 


sovereign and subject, and no representative of any 
sovereign in Christendom ever bends the knee in pre- 
senting his credentials to another. 


But the personal prostration of the ambassador be- 


fore the emperor, was in the Chinese principles of | 4" through the Hong merchants, which might af- 


exactions, symbolical not only of the acknowledg- 


ment of subjection, but of the fundamental Jaw of tion, anda precedent on all other occasions. 


the empire, prohibiting all official intercourse upon a 


footing of equality between the government of China 


and the government of any other nation. All are in- 
cluded under the denomination of outside barbarians, 


and the commercial intercourse with the maritime or 


navigating nations is maintained through the exclu- 
sive monopoly of the Hong merchants. 

It has been seen how the British government and 
nation had accommodated themselves to this self- 
arrogating system of the Chinese. It was by estab- 
lishing a monopoly on their part adapted to the mo- 
nopoly of the Chinese system. The exclusive right 
of trading with China was granted to the East India 
company, and all the commerce of British subjects 


with the celestial empire was transacted by means of | rived, who entreated to become the bearers of the 


commissioned supercargoes, appointed by these mer- 


A philosophical republican may smile at | 


chant princes, without diplomatic character, and 
without direct intercourse with any officer of the 
Chinese government. 

But on the expiration and removal of the East In- 
dia company’s charter in 1833, the exclusive right of 
trading with China was discontinued, and thenceforth 
the quasi-political intercourse between the two na- 
tions, transacted by mere commercial agents of the 
East India company, ceased, and in the third and 
fourth year of the reign of William the IV. an act of 
parliament was made and passed, ‘to regulate the 
trade to China and India.” 

In pursuance of the powers conferred upon the 
crown by this act, the sailor-king issued three orders 
in council. 1—Constituting and appointing William 
John Lord Napier, William Chicheley, and John 
Francis Davis, ‘‘superintendents of the trade of British 
subjects in China,” with an order for the government 
of British subjects within the Chinese dominions. 2 
—Creating a court of justice for the purposes therein 
mentioned. 3—Imposing duties-on the ships and 
goods of British subjects trading to China, for the 
purposes therein mentioned, that is, of defraying the 
expenses of the establishment. The order for the 
imposition of duties was afterwards rescinded, and 
the order for the constitution of a court of justice 
was suspended for further consideration. The chief 
superintendent, Lord Napier, was instructed to an- 
nounce his arrival at Canton, by letter to the viceroy. 
The superintendents were instructed to.take up their 
residence at the port of Canton, and to discharge the 
duties of their commission within the river or port of 


at any other place thereafter to be designated by an 
order in council, and not elsewhere. 
One of the most remarkable transactions attending 


tions to the superintendents to take up their residence 
at Canton, and to the chief superintendent to an- 
nounce his arrival, by letter to the viceroy, they ap- 
pear not to have been aware of the possibility of any 
objection to this course of proceeding on the part of 
the Chinese. 


About this time;a Mandarin of rank higher than 
any of those who had preceded him, joined the party, 
to whom the letter was in due form offered, and as 
formally refused. 


The Mandarins having seen the superscription on 
the letter, agreed, that as it came from the superin- 
tendent of trade, the Hong merchants were the pro- 
per channels of communication—but this obstacle ap- 
peared of minor a in their eyes, upon as- 
certaining that the document was styled “a letter,” 
and not a “‘petition.” 

The linguist requested to be allowed a copy of the 
address, which was of course refused. 


About this time the Kwang Hong, a military officer 
of considerable rank, accompanied by an officer, a 
little inferior to himself, arrived on the spot; to whom 
the letter was offered three several times, and as of- 
ten refused. The senior Hong merchant, Howqua, 
after a private conversation with the Kwang Heep, 
requested to be allowed to carry the letter, in com- 
pany with the Kwang Heep, and ascertain whether 
it would be received. 
This being considered as an insidious attempt to 
circumvent the directions of the superintendent, a 
negative was made to this and other overtures of a 
similar tendency. - 

Suddenly, all the Mandarins took their departure, 
for the purpose, as it was afterwards ascertained, of 
consulting with the viceroy. 


Nearly three hours having been lost within the 
city, Mr. Astell determined to wait a reasonable time 
for the return of the Mandarins, who shortly after- 
wards re-assembled; whereupon Mr. Astell respect- 
fully offered the letter in question, three separate 
times, to the Kwang Heep, and afterwards to the 
other Mandarins,‘all of whom distinctly refused even 
to touch it; upon which, Mr. Astell and the party re- 
turned to the factory.” 


You have now, in this portion of the narrative of 
the first despatch of Lord Napier to Lord Palmerston, 
the primitive and efficient cause of the present war 
between Great Britain and China. It was in the at- 





Accordingly, on his arrival in China, after orga- | 
nizing the board of superintendents at Macao, Lord 
Napier, with his colleagues and the secretary of the 
commission, proceeded immediately to Canton. For 
the scenes which ensued of dramatic interest, par- 
taking at once of tragedy and farce, recourse may be 
had to the official despatch of the chief superintend- 
ent to his Britannic majesty’s secretary of state. 

‘In obedience to his majesty’s commands,” (says 
Lord Napier, in his letter of 9th August, 1834, to 
Lord Palmerston), ‘‘conveyed to me by your lord- 
‘ship, of the date of the 23d of January last, desiring 
me to alsnounce my arrival at Canton by letter to the 
| viceroy, which being rendered into Chinese by the 
rev. Dr. Morrison, the Chinese secretary and inter- 
preter, was carried to the city gates by Mr. Astell, 

the secretary to the commission), accompanied by a 
eputation of gentlemen from the establishment. 


It may be here stated, that during the interval em- 
pores in translating my letter, the Hong merchants, 

owqua and Mowqua, arrived with the copy of an 
edict, addressed by the viceroy to themselves, for the 
purpose of being enjoined on the superintendents by 
their body. Long experience having already proved 
to the servants of the East India company, the utter 
inutility of such a medium of communication, and 
the compliance therewith only tending to degrade his 
majesty’s commission, and the British public in ge- 
neral, in the estimation of the Chinese people, and 
to render the exertions of the superintendents to per- 
form their duties, altogether ineffectua!, the Hong 
merchants were courteously dismissed, with an inti- 








the viceroy, in manner befitting his majesty’s com- 
mission, and the honor of the British nation. 


Mr. Aste]l was, therefore, instructed to deliver my 
letter to a Mandarin, and to avoid any communica- 


terwards be represented as an official communica- 


On the arrival of the party at the city gates, the 
soldier on guard was despatched to report the cireum- 
stance to his superior. In less than a quarter of an 
hour, a Mandarin of inferior rank appeared, where- 
upon Mr. Astell offered my letter for transmission to 
the viceroy, which duty, this officer declined; adding 
his superior was on his way to the spot. 


In the course of an hour several Mandarins, of 
nearly equal rank, arrived in succession; each refus- 
ing to deliver the letter, on the plea that higher of- 
ficers would shortly attend. 

After an hour’s delay, during which time the party 
were treated with much indignity, not unusual on 


tempt to execute two i of the instructions to the 
superintendents.—1. That the chief superintendent 
should announce his arrival at Canton, by letter, to the 
viceroy; and the other, that the superintendents should 
take up their residence at Canton. Lord Napier, 
with the open-hearted and inconsiderate boldness of 
a British sailor, attempted to execute these points of 
his instructions to the letter, without, for an instant, 
conceiving that each of them was in direct conflict 
with the vital and fundamental laws of the celestial 
empire. This ignorance was very natural, and very 
excusable in a captain of the British navy, but how it 
came to be shared by the privy council, and the se- 
cretary of state of the British empire, is more unac- 
countable. The instructions were explicit and posi- 
tive. Had there been the remotest suspicion at the 
time when they were prepared, that their execution 
would meet with resistance by the Chinese authori- 
ties, it could not have. failed to be noticed in them, 
with directions how the superintendents were to pro- 
ceed in such an event. Until then the official pro- 
tector of British commercial interest, in China, had 
been a supercargo of the East India company, deno- 
minated by the Chinese a Taepan, whose representa- 
tions or remonstrances in behalf of British subjects, 
to the governor of the two provinces, K wang-tung 
and Kwang-se, were always presented in the form of 
PETITIONS, and always communicated through the 
medium of the Hong merchunts, without obtaining or 
claiming direct access of the Chinese dignitary him- 
self. ‘That this mode of communication was to cease 
from the time of the expiration of the exclusive pri- 
vilege of the East India company, was equally well 
known to the British and Chinese governments, and 
in the controversy which immediately followed this 
first collision between Lord Napier and the governor 
of Canton, the latter once and again asserts that am- 
ple warning had been given to the British merchants 
that when, by the expiration of the privilege of the 
East India company, the functions of the Taepan 
would be superceded, some suitable messenger must 
be substituted to settle with the Hong merchants 
those trifling and insignificant concerns of commerce 
which it was far beneath the dignity of the govern- 
ment of the celestial empire to provide for or to 
notice. 


But I am already trespassing upon your patience» 
a brief and summary notice of the sequel, is all that 
your time will at present allow. The proud gene- 
rous British noble mariner persisted in his determi- 
nation to hold direct communication with the gover- 
nor of the two provinces, Loo, and continue his resi- 
dence at Canton, till he was obliged to call for an 
armed force from the British frigate in which he had 








such occasions, the linguists and Hong merchants ar- 








letter to the viceroy. 


performed his passage, and for that frigate and ano- 
ther te force their passage up to Canton for the pro- 
tection of his person from assault by the armed force 
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< the governor, who on his yrirreeare issued a after 
ict against the barbarian eye, laboriously vile Napier. 
who had come by sea more than ten thousand miles, 
to the flowery land of the celestial empire, for what 


all dignities, prete 


tion, and to assume the,functions which for a centu 
and some tens of years had always been perform 


in all humility by a Taepan, petitioning through the | not 
Ho "Three of the prin-| out of the 

cipal Hong merchants attempted for several days to | bank system had each had their day. Every system 
( ieee the governor and | that could be proposed would have its evils. f 

nt, without success, till at 


ssued by the governor which 


medium of the Hong merchants. _ 


negociate a compromise be 
the noble lord siperiatend 
length an edict was is: 


The resolution was adopted. 


We had passed two bills to establish a fiscal cor 


uestion. The sub-tre 


suspended the British trade. ‘The British commerce | did not restore the quiet, others would. 


in China was 


broken heart. 


le peace at/| from its creation. 
ifficulties enough threatened us from with-| paid in false interest. 


eae 


ber of sections. There were twenty in each, and 





‘The consideration of the reference of the report of | there was another wonderful coincidence which show- 
the secretary of the treasury was then resumed, and | ed the fi 
(Mr. Merrick held the government bound by the | that the sc 
purpose, the chief of the two-eyed peacock feather | constitution, and by the most solemn obligations, to| and even by the same parliament; an 
could not tell, but against all reason, and ignorant of | give the people a uniform currency. 
nding to correspond with the vice- 
roy of the two provinces of Kwang-tung and Kwang- 
se, upon matters of trade, by letter instead of by peti- 


r of sir Robert Walpole, and that was 
me should be repealable b parliament, 


d it would be 
seen by the structure of our act, that it was a faith- 


corpo- | ful y of the act of sir Robert Walpole. © 
ration and fiscal bank. But these bills had been re- “ay : 


turned, in the exercise of a constitutional duty, and | which had attended the exchequer system in Great 

in the discharge of what the president no doubt:ho- | Britain. 

nestly conceived to be a constitutional duty. He did| i, TM and IV, William IV, and Victoria, the totali 
oubt this, and never had. A bank, then, was | of bills was but a fraction under twelve hundred vail 


Mr. said he would next point out the abuses 


In 1727 they were issued. Under 


and the pet/| lion pounds sterling. The national debt was but for- 


millions when they begun; and nine hundred mil- 
hions now. | They had increased the public debt pre- 


There had been agitation, agitation and agitation, | cisely as those notes were issued, and the public debt 
until the people were sick to very loathing. If you| was owing to their issue. 


The suffering of England 
was Owing to these bills. T'wo-fifths ofthe debt of 


The peo 
| prostrated at a blow, and the only al-| demanded it, and would have it, and he prayed Cod England was fictitious and false, from frauds arising 
ternative left to Lord Napier was to retire under nu-| that congress would restore this desirab : 


merous insults and indignities to Macao, where on the | home. 


Sixty millions of dollars were 
The political writers said 


13th day of October 1834, he died of chagrin and a/ out. We stood in a threatening — with the most/| that five hundred millions of this debt was created 


And here we might 


quire, what is all this to the Opium question, or the 


taking of Canton? These, I: 


now the leading star. 
have 


righteous cause? You have 


ause—my brethren of the 


powerful government abroad. 


In the name of Heaven, then, (said Mr. M.) stop 


and sick. 


to hear me answer, Britain—Britain has the righteous | If we cannot have.this plan, let us have something. 


cause. 
that the opium question is not the cause of the war; 


But to prove it I have been obliged to show | If one man’s views cannot be adopted, let another 


man’s be received. He had shown what was his first 


my demonstration is not yet complete. The cause | choice, and that being unavailable, it became him 


of the war is the Ko-tou!—the ar 
portable pretensions of China, that she will hold com- 
mercial intercourse with the rest of mankind, not 
upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the insult- 
ing and degrading forms of the relation between lord 
and vassal. The melancholy catastrophe with which 
I am obliged to close, the death of the gallant Napier, 
was the first bitter fruit of the struggle against that 
insulting and senseless pretension of China. Might 
I, in the flight of time, be permitted again to address 
you, I should pursue the course of the enquiry, 
through the four questions with which I have begun. 
But the solution of them all is involved in the germi- 
nating element of the first, the justice of the cause. 
This I have sought in the natural rights of man. 
Whether it may ever be my good fortune to address 
you again, is in the disposal of a higher power; but 
with reference to the last of my four questions, what 


are the duties of the government and the people of | 


the United States, resulting from the existing war 
between Great Britain and China?—I leave to your 
meditations the last event of that war, which the 
winds have brought to our ears—the ransom of Can- 
ton. When we remember the scornful repulse from 
the gates of Canton in July, 1834, of Mr. Astell, 
bearing the letter of peace and friendship from Lord 
Napier to the governor of the two provinces, and the 
contemptuous refusal to receive the letter itself, and 
compare it with the ransom of that same city in June 
1841, we trace the whole line of connection between 
cause and effect—may we not draw from it a moni- 
tory lesson, written upon a beam of phosphoric light— 
of preparation for war and preservation of peace. 
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SENATE. 

Janvary 12. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore that body a communication from the treasury 
department, made in compliance with a resolution of 
the 28th ultimo, asking for a statement of what would 
have been the operation of the land distribution bill 
if it had been in force during the year 1841, &c. — 

Mr. Clay presented some memorials remonstrating 
against the postponement or repeal of the bankrupt 
law. 

Messrs. Calhoun, Graham, Tallmadge, Berrien, Wal- 
ker and Wright also presented petitions against repeal 
or postponement. 

he resolution of Mr. Walker, calling on the sec- 
retary of the treasury for a statement showing the 
losses which have occurred through the receivers 
during the operation of the sub-treasury, and the 
amount of money coined at the mints, and changed 
with individuals, was taken up. 

Mr. Walker said that the object of the resolution 
was to show that, under the sub-treasury, not a dollar 
was lost by defaleation, and in the mint, where 
eighty-six millions had been coined, there has been 
no loss whatever. 


nt and insup- 


and all other senators, he thought, to seek out some 


useful and capable of meeting the wants of the 
vernment. Whatever settlement of this question 
may take place, (said he), in whatever form it may 
be done; we could not rely upon it as permanently 
beneficial without something else. Other things 
must be done; commercial regulations essentially al- 
tered, and some means adopted by which a fair and 
just balance could be maintained in our commercial 
relations. Exports must be made to correspond with 
imports, and the balance of trade be equalized. 
Without this no currency measure would accomplish 
the purposes desired. 


Mr. Sevier continued the discussion and expressed 
his sympathies for the distractions of the whig party. 
Mr. 8S. said he would conclude by saying that any 
gentleman who went for the other two bills, with a 
very little struggle could go for this. It had much 
less power, and was much less dangerous. Mr. 8S. 
said he had risen as a peacemaker, and was now con- 
tent for the reference, and even for the measure, if 
those who had charge of the plan would make it what 
he wished it to be. 

The question was about to be taken, when 

Mr. Benton said he should like to address the senate 
upon the motion; when 

On motion of Mr. Morehead, the senate adjourned. 


January 13. Messrs. Huntington, Kerr, Mangum, 
Tallmadge, Miller, Wright, Henderson, Porter, Buch- 
anan, Berrien, Merrick, Walker and Clay, presented 
memorials against the repeal or postponement of the 
bankrupt law. 


The senate having resumed the consideration of the 
report of the secretary of the treasury proposing an 
exchequer system, Mr. Benton said that he had had 
occasion to say several times, during the extra ses- 
sion, that the government was going back far beyond 
the days of Alexander Hamilton, and as far back as 
those of sir Robert Walpole. [Mr. B. read at con- 
siderable length what Smollet said of the extrava- 
gance and crimes of that age, and of sir Robert Wal- 
pole as one of the principal men of the times.] Hav- 
ing read the description of the times, Mr. B. referred 
to some of the measures of the Walpole administra- 
tion, beginning with the South Sea act, projected by 
sir John Blount, and the origin of which was read at 
length. More than five thousand pounds were paid 
in bribes. 


The first exchequer bill ever brought forward in 
Great Britain was brought forward by William the 
third and the prince of Orange in 1696. Exchequer 
bills were then put out as a temporary expedient, and 
for thirty years after nothing more was heard of ex- 
chequer. But, in the time of George the first, Wal- 
pole remembered the exchequer bill, and pro 

to procure English credit by their issue. [This act 
was read by Mr. B. and a comparison drawn between 
it and the bill before the senate.] In this, Mr. B. 


said, he found the construction of -the act before the 





senate. The British act had precisely the same num- 


‘ this turmoil, this internal agitation upon a question at} There was danger. 
rhaps been surprised | the very mention of which we become ti 


pon our northwes-| by depreciated paper, borrowed’ during ‘the suspen- 
mig! e- tern, northeastern and southern border she had in-| sion of specie payments. By the frauds and villa- 
Massachusetts Historical society;—do I hear you en- | flicted great wrong. That power was jealous of us,| nies of the | 

watching us, and seeking but a favorable moment | funding 


: unswer, are but incidents | to fall upon us. A chord vibrated through every 
in that movement of mind on'this globe of earth, of 


paper system, of the exchequer and 
system—for they went together—this debt 
had been made. All the money had been borrowed 


, ‘th, of | breast but yesterday, when the senator from Ken-| from sharpers, gamblers, and stockjobbers; who had 
which the war between Great Britain and China is; tucky (Mr. Clay) but named a ath which awa-| no real money. 


Of the four questions which I| kened a feeling in every bosom, {alluding to Mr. 
proposed this evening to discuss, we have not | Clay’s remarks in relation to the Creole]. 

even reached the conclusion of the first—the justice 
of the cause between the two parties. Which has the 


The industry of the country had to 
pay the debts to those villains, rogues, sharpers and 
gamblers. This was the bitterest cup of all. 

‘And gentlemen said with us there was no danger. 
Every town and state which 
had borrowed money were victims to these gambling 
muckworms. They were tributary to those robbers. 

Mr. Webster’s speech in 1816 was quoted by Mr. 
B. for the reason of showing that his views now were 
not what they were then. He saw in that speech, he 
said, what he did not see in the paper before the se- 


other plan and adopt it, no matter what it was, if} nate—the grasp of a great and comprehensive mind, 


and the views of a great statesman. Was it possible 
that such a mind was the author of the plan now pre- 
sented?—a plan which came to us in the dangerous 
and insidious form of asking for help! There was 
ability in the report, he admitted. but it was the abi- 
lity of the Jawyer, and not the statesman. The weight 
of the speech of the secretary of state in 1816 he 
would put against the report. The speech was all 
bullion, and the report all paper. Mr. Webster’s 
—— in 1837 upon the treasury note system was 
also quoted in contrast with the report, for the pur- 
pose of showing a change of opinion—then opposing 
an issue of treasury notes, and now advocating an is- 
sue of $15,000,000, with a vast machinery, which 
was to go on to the end of time, or to the end of the 
lamp-black paper currency. 


He had said that this administration had gone back 
beyond the time of Alexander Hamilton, and the 
whig party were divided: one clinging to the doctrines 
of sir Robert Walpole, and the others to those of 
Alexander Hamilton. He saw the divisions distinct- 
ly and clearly. He agreed with Alexander Hamil- 
tan that there was much more danger in a govern- 
ment currency than the currency of a national bank. 
The danger was greater, as the government was 
greater than individuals. He believed this, and 
adopted the language of Hamilton, when he spoke of 
the greater power of the government. 

In regard to the proposed emissions of paper money 
under the exchequer, the effect would be to drive 
specie from the country to Great Britain. The is- 
sues would increase from $15,000,000 to an illimita- 
ble amount. It was so in England, and had been so 
in France. He had opposed treasury notes under the 
administration to which he gave his support, because 
he knew that such an issue was a disguised means of 
borrowing money. He should oppose them now, and 
the bill before the senate with them, for the reason 
that he regarded such money as the plan proposed a 
violation of the constitution. It was to strike out 
and insert bills of credit, which the framers of the 
constitution had struck out. It came to us nominally 
to relieve the people, and was attended by all the 
‘slang and cant by whicn all the Owl Creek, Red Dog, 
Wild Cat, and Coon Skin banks were established.— 
He was ready te relieve the distresses of the people, 
but not by a Michigan Wild Cat bank, or a Nicholas 
Biddle of Philadelphia. He would have none of 
these. The United States bank gave us the first dis- 
tress in 1819, and gave it to us like the plagues of 
Egypt, seven years at atime. It did not design per 
se, at first, to create distress, but in 1832 it did this 
for the purpose of creating a panic, in order to pro- 
cure arecharter. In 1837 the bank suspension was 
the effect of a conspiracy emanating from the first 
money corporation in the United States. Distress 
was multiplied, clamored about, and had been facti- 
tious since 1832. There had been no distress since 
1829, except the distress occasioned by bank corpora- 
tions. 
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Mr. Benton contended that any country could have 
as much specie as it wanted. It was a vulgar error 
to. ’e to the contrary. Banish the enemy of 
gold and:silver, and there would be gold and silver 
eriough in the country for the country, and the world 
for the world. As soon as the lamp-black and: rag 
statesmen quitted their places, there would be specie 
found inthe country. store the reign of gold and 
silver, the money of the constitution, and you would 
have good times. Adopt the lamp-black and rag ex- 
chequer system of Rohert Walpole, and you would 
have the reverse of this. 

Mr. Benton here quoted fram a pamphlet publish- 


‘ed in Charleston, South Carolina, giving a plan of ex- 
chequer almost (as Mr. B. said) precisely in the 


words of the bill before the senate. A copy-right 
had been secured for this in the courts of South Ca- 
rolina, and the author (Mr. B. said) had a right to 
come upon the present cabinet for damages, if they 
could not, gabe they took the plan from sir Robert 
Walpole. ughtcr. } 

Returning to the plan before the senate, Mr. B. 
said he considered the 19th century insulted by this 
effort of the present cabinet to palm upon the people 
the vile system of an exchequer plan introduced in 
England, having, indeed, all that was bad in that, so 
that the mark of the beast was fixed upon it, and 
something much worse in the additions which had 
been appended. 

Mr. B. having closed, a call for the question was 
heard upon all sides, and the question being taken 
upon the report, without the yeas and nays, it was 
unanimously referred to the select committee of nine 
members, in conformity to the motion of Mr. Tall- 
madge. 

The senate then adjourned to Monday. 

January 17. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore the body a communication from the department 
of state, in relation to the final arrangement of the 
boundary line between Texas and the United States. 

Petitions remonstrating against any interfering 
with the bankrupt law were presented by Messrs. 
Talimadge, Evans, Miller, Williams, Bates, Bayard, 
Buchanan, Henderson, Rives, Porter, Young, Choate, 
Pierce, Berrien, Allen, Smith, Sturgeon, Huntington, 
Walker, Merrick, Phelps and Woodbury, and were all 
referred to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Clay in presenting his said that he was charged 
with the presentation of a great many memorials, all 
remonstrating against any repeal or postponement of 
the bankrupt law. He would not tronble the senate 
with having them read. There were,a great many 
from the state of New York; two from the state of 
Maryland; one from the state of Pennsylvania; one 
from Newark, New Jersey; one from Boston signed 
by huudreds of persons, a city which, from its mer- 
cantile character, must be supposed to have know- 
ledge on the subject, in which were mingled the 
names of those both able and unable to pay their 
debts; also, three from his own state, (Kentucky); 
one from the capital of the state, in which were the 
proceedings of a meeting strongly remonstrating 
against interference with the law, going into argu- 
ments to show why it should not be repealed or post- 
poned. To this there were 400 signatures, all of 
which the secretaries of the meeting informed him 
were voluntarily made. 

Mr. Clay referred to an opinion which had been 
thrown out under the sanction of some high com- 
mercial authority in New York, that the bankrupt 
bill, if it should become a law, would operate to 
throw one hundred millions worth of property into 
the market to be sacrificed. Such a remark coming 
from that source, might be likely to have some weight. 
But it must be remembered that the estimate of one 
hundred millions was mere assumption and random 
conjecture, for no man could tell, with anything like 
accuracy, what the amount would be; it might just 
as well have been set down at two hundred millions 
as atone. But, be the amount what it might, in es- 
timating the weight of the statement, as an argument 
against the bill, it should be inquired, on the other 
hand, what would be done with this property should 
the bill not go into effect? Would it be kept out of 
the market? Not at all. Onthe contrary, it would 
be thrown into the market, to be sold under the ham- 
mer by sherifis and other officers executing the pro- 
cess of the courts, and that without competition to 
raise the price. For, when the property of a debtor 
was seized by one of his creditors, what motive could 
his other creditors have to enhance its avails, by com- 
petition at the sale? None in the world. On the 
contrary should the law remain undisturbed, what 
would be the course of action under it? According 
to his understanding of the act, it would produce a 
distribution of the goods of the debtor among all his 
creditors pro rata; of course, when his property should 
be set up to sale, it would be the interest of them all 
to make as much out of it as possible. They would 
bid it up, instead of suffering it to be sacrificed fora 


generally. He had thought of the bankrupt act as a 


song. He considered that, whatever might be the 
exact form of legal proceedings in carrying out the 
law, the result in practice would be, that, under the 
benignant operation of the act, there would be a dis- 
tribution of the debtor’s effects, not only among all 
his creditors, but at the highest price they could be 
made to command. 

Mr. C. went on to say that it was not his pnrpose 
to go, at this time, into a discussion of the subject 


measure which came recommended to congress not 
omfly by all considerations of justice, of humanity and 
benevolence, but recommended no less by the appal- 
ling existing condition of the country. If, among all 
the other distresses, discontents and disorders, which 
everywhere prevailed to so alarming an extent, the 
legislature should now slam the door in the faces of 
those unfortunate men who had at length hoped to be 
liberated from irretrievable embarrassment by the 
beneficent operation of this law, it would produce 
such a state of excitement, distress, disorder and de- 
spair, from one end of the Jand to the other, that no 
mah conld foresee or even conjecture the consequen- 
ces. 


But he could not terminate the brief remarks with 
which he had deemed it proper to accompany the 
presentation of these petitions and memorials with- 
out adverting, for a moment, to a circumstance which 
had a personal relation to himself. The senate would 
do him the justice to admit that he rarely intruded 
any thing of that description on their notice; never, 
indeed, unless under a sense of unavoidable necessity. 
An intimation had recently appeared in some of the 
public prints of the day that the movement now in 
progress in the other wing of the capitol towards a 
repeal of the bankrupt law had originated with him, 
(Mr. Clay). He disdained to enter upon any thing 
like a defence against a charge so base and dishono- 
rable, and one so contrary to the entire tenor of his 
whole public life. It might, with equal probability 
or evidence, have been asserted that he was the au- 
thor or prompter of the proposal of a gentleman near 
him to Teneal the distribution law. He held the in- 
sinuation in profound contempt and scorn. 





A single remark he must be permitted in reference 
to the delegation in the other house from his own 
state. At the last session every member of that de- 
legation, with one solitary exception, had voted 
against the passage of the bankrupt bill: and even 
that single advocate of the bill, on his return to his 
own district, found so great and general a dissatisfac- 
tion with the provisions of the bill, that he had, on 
the present occasion, felt it his duty to give sucha 
vote as he presumed it would appear he had this day 
given in that body on the question of repeal. But it 
seemed, notwithstanding these known facts, that Mr. 
C. was to be held responsible for the votes of all the 
representatives in the other house from his state on 
that question. But those who imagined that Kentuc- 
kians were made of so supple, servile stuff as to take 
their public course in legislation from the dictation of 
any man, had yet to learn theirtrue character. Those 
genilemen had quite as good a right to dictate Mr. 
C.’s course as he had to dictate theirs. The repre- 
sentatives from Kentucky, in either house of congress, 
had enough of manly independence to judge and to 
act for themselves, and to vote as their own indivi- 
dual views of duty should prompt them. But this 
accusation, base and despicable as it was in itself, 
had notwithstanding assumed such a shape as to ren- 
der it Mr. C’s duty to bring it to the notice of the 
senate: and he felt very sure that it was only neces- 
sary for him to bring it home to the bosom of every 
senator, to have it promptly, instantaneously, reject- 
ed and repelled as utterly groundless. For, whatever 
might have been their difference of sentiment—and 
no man regretted miore than he did that it should have 
been his misfortune to differ in opinion from any por- 
tion of the gentlemen of that chamber—he was satis- 
fied that all, both friends and foes, would with one 
voice do him the justice to say that, whatever might 
have been the errors of his head, he had at least 
sought to live, as he hoped to die, an Honest man— 
honest in his public, as in his private life. 


Mr. Young presented a memorial from citizens of ' states. 
Winnebago county, Illinois, asking that the Polish | tucky (Mr. Marshall 


claims to land may be vacated, and that they be sub- 
jected to the right of pre-emption. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, from the committee on pub- 
lic lands, to whom the subject had been referred, re- 
ported a bill, and also made a special report relative 
to the grant to Polish exiles. [The report maintains 
that the selections of Jands under the Polish claim in 
Illinois were not made in pursuance of the provisions 
of the law on the subject, and that the law granting 
lands to exiles from Poland is stil] in force for their 
benefit. The bill declares these lands to be public 
lands, and removes all restrictions, subjecting them 
to disposal as other public lands under the law in 





force. 


Mr. Clay moved that the special order of the day, 
viz: his resolutions proposing a change of the consti- 
tution, be deferred till this day: week. Agreed to. 

Mr. Linn announced his intention to take up to: 
morrow his bill to repeal the distribution sections of 
the land bill. 

After the transaction of business, relative to indi- 
vidual claims &c., the senate adjourned. 

January 18. A report was laid before the senate 
from the secretary of state, in reference to the north- 
ern boundary of Missouri. 

Memorials against or in favor of the bankrupt law 
were presented by Messrs. Tallmadge, Merrick, Evans, 
Riwes, Buchanan, Mangum, Miller; Walker, Woodbury, 
Porter and Morehead. 

Mr. Morehead stated that when the question came 
up he should feel bound by expressions of opinion in 
Kentucky and the instructions of the legislature of 
that state to vote in favor of repeal, though his own 
sentiments were in favor of the bill. 

The bill which passed the house yesterday to re- 
peal the bankrupt law was received and read twice. 

Mr. Evans as chairman of the committee of finance, 
reported the treasury note bill with amendments, 
one of which is to strike from the bill the amend- 
ment of Mr. Gilmer, of Virginia, to deduct from the 
amount of the loan bill, the treasury notes now is- 
sued. 

The amendments were ordered to be read. 

An amendment of the several neutrality acts in 
the form of a supplamentary bill was reported by 
Mr. Rives, as chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations. 

A resolution introduced yesterday by Mr. Wal- 
ker, of Mississippi, instructing the judiciary commit- 
tee to report the bankrupt bill with amendments was 
taken up, and at the suggestion of Mr. King, modi- 
fied so as to enquire into the expediency of repealing, 
and the senate after the transaction of executive bu- 
siness adjourned. 

January 19. Memorials from various quarters in 
relation to the bankrupt law were presented and re- 
ferred. 

The resolution submitted some days since by Mr. 
Allen, calling on the secretary of the treasury to say 
whether, in his opinion, the government could be car- 
ried on without calling to its aid the revenue derived 
from the public lands, without drawing from the peo- 
ple an equal amount in taxes, &c. was then taken up; 
and by yeas 24 nays 17, was laid upon the table. 

Mr. Evans then moved to take up the treasury note 
bill, which motion was adopted. 

Mr. Evans then, as chairman of the committee on 
finance, arose and addressed the senate. He con- 
cluded his remarks by saying that we must either 
cease to make appropriations or put money into the 
treasury—one thing or the other was necessary. It 
became us as legislators, as citizens, and as patriots, 
to see what the country demanded, and to meet those 
demands. The condition of the country was such 
that it might not be very difficult to obtain the ba- 
lance of the loan. The evil, however, was such that 
we were required to pass this bill to meet the imme- 
diate and pressing demands upon the treasury, and 
he hoped the senators would allow the bill to go 
through with the least possible delay. 

Mr. Buchanan announced the death of the hon. D. 
Dimock, representative from Pennsylvania, and mov- 
ed in respect for his memory that the senate adjourn; 





whereupon the senate adjourned. 
—_ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuespay, Jan. 11. Mr. Cushing asked the speak- 
er to state the question. 

The speaker said that on Saturday last, under the 
suspension, instructions were given to a committee 
connected with a certain petition, and a special report 
thereon was ordered to be made on this day by that 
committee—ordered by a majority of the house. The 
chair decided that that was not the regular order of 
| business this morning, but that it was proper to pro- 
| ceed with a call of the states for petitions, under the 
| suspension of Friday last, until that order had been 
| fulfilled and discharged by completing the call of the 
From this decision the gentleman from Ken- 
) had appealed; and the question 














| 
} 


was on the appeal. 

The question, “shall the decision of the chair stand 
| as the judgment of the house?” was taken, and de- 
_ cided in the affirmative—yeas 117, nays 84. 

Mr. Fillmore said that, as it was very apparent that 
_the report of the committee on the judiciary could 
not be made this morning, he hoped the house would 

go into committee of the whole on the state of the 
- union. 
The speaker said the question must be taken on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Fill- 
more), to postpone the reception of petitions; which 


motion, however, the speaker repeated, would require 
a vote of two-thirds. ; 
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The yeas and nays being asked there were yeas 
151, nays 53. | 

So, two-thirds voting therefor, the motion to post- 
pone was agreed to. — 

Mr. Fillmore then moved that the house resolve it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union. . 

_ Mr. Atherton asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered, and stood—yeas 106, nays 
103. So the motion was agreed to. 

So the house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of 
Virginia, in the chair), and, resumed the considera- 
tion of house bill No. 67, being the ‘bill to authorize 
an issue of treasury notes.” 

Mr. Underwood said that he was one of those who 
voted in favor of the loan bill, and who was also in 
favor of changing the system which had been adopt- 
ed at the extra session of 1837 of issuing treasury 
notes. He now preferred the borrowing of money 


and the paying our debts, to the issuing of evidences i Aa progress. 


of debts or obligations binding us to pay at a future 
day. The creditors of the government ought to be 
satisfied, whenever their demands came due, by an 


actual payment, and not a promise to pay. After time, he was not particular when), at which the de- 


addressing the committee for some time, he offered 
“ euleuing amendment, which was read by the 
clerk. 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 
purpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall be 
issued alone in favor of the creditor of the govern- 
ment. 


two o’clock to- j 
Mir: Gundteleaha that he paitt’ of the bit Which tut | Shen thos ceed cee Sunaey Brie the ‘comuntinee 


duced him to give his support was this: 


**Provided, ‘That the authority hereby given to is-| ithe same, with such amendments as may have been 


sue treasury notes shall cease and determine as soon 
as the loan authorized by the act of July 21, 1841, 
or which may be authorized by any other act, shall 
be negotiated and rendered available.” 

This country was suffering. Should they withhold 
support from those who were entitled, not to the mo- 
ney, but to the justice of this country, because they 
could not adopt a measure of relieving their wants 
which they would elect? Should they delay? A de- 
lay of justice was very frequently a denial of justice. 


Mr. Fessenden, then addressed the committee and 
in closing, said if gentlemen were willing to take the 
responsibility of seeing the operations of govern- 
ment suspended by withholding supplies, he was not 
willing to go with them.” Should they stop, and not 
provide means to meet the pressing demands of the 
treasury, because they were committed, or imagined 
themselves to be committed, against this doctrine? 
He could not hold a doctrine of this description.— 
Were he more committed than was the case against 
the issue of treasury notes, believing that the consti- 
tutional power exists, and that this course must be 
taken, or that the wheels of government must stop, 
he would vote for the passage of this bill. 


Mr. Dean, of Ohio, next addressed the committee, 
assailed the whig policy and eulogized Mr. 'Tyler.— 
In conclusion he said if this bill could be properly 
amended he was prepared to sustain it. 


Mr. Floyd, of N. Y. explained the reasons which 
should govern him in voting against the issue of trea- 
sury notes, though he on former occasions had voted 
for their issue. Formerly the secretary of treasury 
had assured congress that their use was to be but 
temporary and the notes were to be paid off as they 
fell due. This was not now the case. Its former 
temporary feature was to be abolished as soor as the 
present wants of the treasure were supplied. He 
was prosecuting his address; when 

On motion, the committee, there being no quorum, 
rose. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, the house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jan. 12. Mr. Fillmore moved that 
the house resolve itself into committee of the whole 
on the state of the union. 

The question being taken was decided in the af- 
firmative, yeas 105, nays 92. 

So the house resolved itself into committee of the 
whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, of Va. 
in the chair), and resumed the consideration of the 
‘bill to authorise the issue of treasury notes.”’ 

The pending question being on the following amend- 
ment of Mr. Underwood: 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 

urpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall 
be issued alone in favor of the cridit of the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. J. G: Floyd, who was entitled to the floor, con- 
cluded his remarks in opposition to the bill. : 

Mr. Arnold then spoke at great length on various 
subjects connected with the question before the house. 


He. assigned the reason why he should. 


; for the 
issue of treasury notes; and, as he in 


to offer 


from Kentucky, (Mr. Underwood), he. would read it 
now, that he might comment upon it in the course of 
his remarks. 
He then read the amendment, which provides for 
the issue of treasury notes of any denomination not 
under five dollars. This amendment, he said, he had 
felt it ns a to offer, and we pai} it a salu 
one, which the country at large w ve. of; 
but before he proceeded to discuss the pete at 
pa, eivapead his reasons why he should vote for this 
ill. 
The chairman announced the pending question to 
be on the amendment to the amendment, as proposed 
by Mr. Arnold. 
Mr- T. F. Marshall moved that the committee rise. 


an amendment to the amendment of the gentleman |. 


Which motion, by ayes 87, noes not counted, was 
agreed to. So the committee rose, and the chairman 


r. Fillmore now asked the unanimous consent of 
the house to take up and consider the resolution of- 
fered by him this morning, in order to fix upon some 





bate should cease, and the bill reported. For 
, himself, he was willing to agree to any time that a 
majority of the house might indicate. , 
k he resolution of Mr. Fillmore being then read, to 
wi ° * 

_ Resolved, That in consideration of the urgent neces- 
sity of the treasury, the debate in the committee of the 
whole on the state of the union on house bill No. 67, to 
authorise the issue of treasury notes,, from and after 


pened to vote on all the amendments pend- 
ing, and which may be submitted, and shall then report 


agreed to, to the house, unless the same shall be sooner 


reported to the house by the committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 


Mr. McKeon rose and objected to the consideration 
of the resolution. . 

Mr. Marshall suggested four o’clock to-morrow, 
instead of two. 

Mr. Fillmore concurred. 

Mr. McKeon reiterated his objection to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The speaker said the resolution could only be con- 
sidered by a suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Fillmore moved a suspension thereof. 

Mr. Clifford asked the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered, and being taken, were, yeas 104 nays 63. 

So, two-thirds not having voted in the affirmative, 
the rules were not suspended. 

Mr. Fillmore then rose, and gave notice that he 
intended to move his resolution daily, that the coun- 
try might know why it was that this measure was 
not acted on. 


Mr. .indrews, of Kentucky, moved that the house 
adjourn. 
r. Steenrod asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which was refused. 
The motion was put and agreed to. And at ten 
minutes past five o’clock the house adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Jan. 13. Mr. Fillmore moved that the 
house resolve itself into committee of the whole on 
the state of the union. 

_Which motion being agreed to without a divi- 
sion— 

The house again resolved itself into committee of 
the whole on the state of the union, (Mr. Hopkins, 
of Virginia, in the chair), and resumed the conside- 
ration of the bill ‘to authorise an issue of treasury 
notes.” 

The state of the question was as follows: 

Mr. Underwood had heretofore moved to amend 
the bill by adding thereto the following additional 
section. 

Be it further enacted, That the notes issued under 
the authority of this act shall not be sold or pledged 
by the treasury, or any other department, for the 
purpose of raising specie, or other funds, but shall 
be issued alone in favor of the creditor of the govern- 
ment. 

Which amendment Mr. rnold had heretofore 
moved to amend by providing that ‘notes may be is- 
sued of any denomination not below five dollars.” 

And the question immediately pending was on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Some conversation took place between the speaker 
and Mr. Ingersoll as to the range of debate which 
would be allowed in the existing state of the question. 

The chairman decided that debate was to be confin- 
ed to the amendment of Mr. Arnold in relation to the 
denomination of the notes. 

Mr. .4rnold said, if the debate was to be limite 
|to his amendment, he would, for the present, with- 
\draw it. 
| The chairman then announced the question to be 
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that the debate must be confined to that amend- 
‘ment. 


Mr. Bronson, for the purpose, he said, of enabiing 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ingersoll) to 
submit the remarks he might be desirous to make, 
moved to strike out the enacting clause of the bill. 

The question then recurring on the motion of 


we Bronson to strike out the enacting clause of the 
i]— 


’ Mr. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania arose and said his 
object in rising was to vindicate the action of the 
committee in reporting the bill under consideration. 
While this house, said Mr. I. is distracted with a di- 
versity of opinions as to the proper mode of supplying 
the wants of the treasury, the government is in dan- 
ger, like a long-eared animal in the fable, of starving 
to death between the choice of provender. A portion 
of the house is in favor of treasury notes, and another 
in favor of a loan. The committee of ways and 
means have informed us with what reluctance a ma- 
jority of them came to the conclusion to report this 

ill. It was not until stern necessity convinced them 
that there was no alternative that they consented to 
this course. 

Mr. I. desired pardon for examining for a moment 
the constitutionality of the proposed measure; it 
would be difficult, said Mr. I. to find a resting place 
in the constitution between the power to “‘pay debts” 
and the power to “borrow money” where the power 
to issue treasury notes did not exist. 

Mr. I then examined at some length, the various 
judicial decisions, in which the constitutionality of 
their currency had been recognised. 

If instead of being the apologist he were the eulo- 

gist, of this bill, he might answer the objections rais- 
ed by his colleague from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cooper) 
and the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Marshall). 
The first of these gentlemen objected to the issue of 
treasury notes and inveighed against the inconsisten- 
cy of the whigs, in resorting to them, and the other 
insisted upon his preference for a loan. Now where 
was the inconsistency? He (Mr. I.) was a whig, 
and proud of the designation, but he identified him- 
self with the interests of the country. Government 
in times past, had used their credit in this manner, 
and, when it was done, it was with a view to the in- 
terests of the people; and with this view it was called 
for again. 
It was said that these notes would find their way 
into the coffers of capitalists. Very well; then it 
was obvious that they would answer the purpose for 
which they were designed viz: to pay the government 
debts. As to what was said by the other gentleman 
about a loan, we were informed it could not be ob- 
tained in any reasonable time, to meet the wants of 
the treasury, and because it cannot be had, are 
we to permit the government to be dishonored? Mr. 
I. trusted not—every principle of expediency, jus- 
tice, and honor required that this bill should be pass- 
ed. Mr. I. closed his speech, by renewing the motion 
of Mr. Arnold, that these notes should be issued of 
denominations as low as five dollars. 


Mr. Gilmer then rose and went into a minute de- 
tail of the expenditures, and appropriations, and esti- 
mates for expenditures, for the purpose of showing 
the present wants, certain and probable, of the trea- 
sury. Mr. G. objected to the proviso of the bill ‘pw 
respect to the loan) because he said that it would be 
time enough to provide for the estimate which he 
had enumerated when the house had sanctioned the 
appropriations; but sufficient to the day was the evil 
thereof. 


Mr. G. said that if proper economy was used, there 
would be no necessity of increasing the debt beyond 
the $6,000,000 already incurred. He was for going 
with a strong, but not a rude hand into the depart- 
ments and seeing what could be done in the way of 
reducing salaries, &c. He was for retrenching the 
Indian department in the war office, military store- 
keepers, the expenses of congress, the franking pri- 
vilege, &c. &c. If ever there wasto be anything 
done in the way of economy, now was the time. 
Parties were in a condition now to do something 
in this matter if ever, and if nothing was to. be 
done he wanted to know it, and to proclaim to the 
people that this cry of economy and reform was a 


great humbug, useful before an election but abandon- 
ed after it. 


Mr. J. C. Ingersoll followed the last gentleman, and 
ridiculed the idea of the necessity which was somuch 
dwelt upon for this issue. Mr. I. said the country 
was not bankrupt; there was money enough—all that 
was wanted was security. He could name an indivi- 
dual, not halfa mile from his own residence, who 
would be glad to oe down is 1,000,000 or $2,000,000 
at 6 per cent. with proper security. 


Mr. I. was quite sarcastical upon the correspon- 
dence of Prime, Ward and King with the committee 





‘on the amendment of Mr. Underwood; and decided 


of ways and means. 


Brokers, he said, were the last 
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mefi in the world to apply to in these cases. What 
did they know about politicaleconomy. It was their 
business to make money scarce, it was their business 
to get all the interest they could, whether seven, or 
seventeen or seventy per cent. If Walter Forward 
-would go forward and offer a subscription for a Joan, 
well secured, he could get as much money as he 
wanted. ; 

Money, said Mr. I. is never scarce.- This was an 
axiom with the Rothschilds, and he believed in it. 
He should not vote for this issue because no security 
was offered for these notes, and those who took them 
had no knowledge of how or when they would be 

id. The secre of the treasury had put the cart 

fore the horse (said Mr. I.) in this matter, and the 
machine would not go. If provision were made for 

aying the debt before it was contracted, there would 
no difficulty in obtaining credit. 

Mr. Everett, of Vermont, then arose and said that 
he should propose an amendment, when it was in or- 
der, to limit the power of the executive under this 
bill to the present session of congress. It was per- 
fectly plain, if we were going on at this rate, that 
we should soon have a loan of fifty millions, and then 
difficulty of relieving ourselves from it would be 
much greater than that which now existed. He was 
opposed to all debts, either by treasury notes or a 
loan. It was only as temporary expedients that they 
should be resorted to; and he now said, if we could 
borrow money, he would vote against the issue of 
treasury notes and take a loan; but being perfectly 
satisfied that they could not get a loan, he had come 
to the conclusion that if his amendment was adopt- 
ed, limiting the power of the issue to the present 
session, he should vote for the bill, and if it was 
ny adopted, he would not say what his course would 

e. 

Mr. Barnard arose for the purpose of offering to the 
committee some views which he entertained with re- 
gard to this treasury note policy, and reasons which 


constrained him to stand up in opposition to it, in the | 


form in which it was now presented to this house, 
as he had formerly done. 

Mr. B, without concluding his remarks, gave way, 
the hour being late, toa motion by Mr. Kennedy, of 
Maryland, that the committee rise. 

The question was taken, and it being ascertained 
that there was no quorum present, the committee rose 
and reported that fact to the house. 

A quorum being soon afterwards restored, the chair- 
man resumed his seat in committee of the whole. 

Mr. Bronson withdrew his motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. Arnold renewed his motion to amend the bill 
by providing that notes of any denomination not be- 
low five dollars might be issued. 

Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, indicated his inten- 
tion to address the committee, and moved to strike 
out the enacting clause. But Mr. T. yielded toa 
motion by Mr. Briggs that the committee rise. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. Thompson then addressed the committee in op- 
position to the bill. 

Mr. T. proceeded for some time, when he gave way 
toa motion by Mr. J. G. Floyd that the committee 
rise. Lost. 

Mr. T. proceeded with and concluded his remarks 
—withdrawing the motion to strike out the enacting 
clause of the bill. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Arnold’s 
amendment; and it was rejected. 

And the question was taken on Mr. Underwood's 
amendment; and it was rejected. 


Mr. Gilmer moved a substitute for the proviso of | 


the bill, providing that the notes to be issued under 
this bill should be in lieu of so much of the twelve 
million loan. Agreed to. 

Mr. Everett offered an amendment limiting the 
time during which these notes should be issued to the 
present session. Lost. 

Mr. Fillmore offered a verbal amendment. Agreed 
to. 
After which the committee rose, and reported the 
bill and amendments to the house. 

Mr. Fillmore moved the previous question. 

Pending which motion, at 7 o’clock, the house ad- 
journed. 


Fripay, Jan. 14. Petitions in favor of the bank- 
rupt law having been presented and being objected 
to at present under a rule of the house, were not re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Fillmore asked the unanimous consent of the 
house to proceed with the unfinished business of 
yesterday, being the bill ‘‘to authorise an issue of 
treasury notes.” 

No objection being made, the bill was taken up. 

And the main question was ordered to be put. 

The amendments heretofore offered by Mr. Fill- 
more, and adopted in committee, were severally con- 
curred in by the house, 








And the question then being on concurring with 
the committee in the following amendment offered 
by Mr. Gilmer, to wit: 

Strike out from the end of the bill the following 
proviso, viz: 

‘“‘Provided, That the authority hereby given to is- 
sue treasury notes shall cease and determine as soon 
as the loan authorised by the act of July 21, 1841, 
or which may be authorised by any other act, shall 
be negotiated and rendered available. 

And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Resolved, That the amount of treasury notes that may 
be issued under authority of this act shall be deemed 
and taken in lieu of so much of the loan authorised by 
the act of 2ist July, 1841.” 

The yeas and nays being ordered were yeas 105, 
nays 102, so the amendment was concurred in. 

e bill and amendments were then ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading. 


Mr, Mathiot asked the yeas and nays on the main 
question; which were ordered. 

And the main question, “‘shall this bill pass?” was 
then taken, and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Adams, Allen, Sherlock J. Andrews, 
Arnold, Arrington, Aycrigg, Baker, Barton, Beeson, Bid- 
lack, Birdseye, Blair, Borden, Bowne, Brewster, Briggs, 
Brockway, Bronson, Aaron V. Brown, Burnell, Samson 
H. Butler, William O. Butler, Patrick C. Caldwell, John 
Campbell, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Childs, John C:Clark, 
Staley N. Clarke, Coles, Cranston, Cross, Cushing, 
Richard D. Davis, Dawson, Deberry, Doan, John Ed- 
wards, Ferris, Fessenden, Fillmore, Gamble, Gentry, 
Giddings, Gilmer, Granger, Gustine, Hall, Halsied, 
Harris, William S. Hastings, John Hastings, Hays, Hen- 
ry, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hudson, Hunter, Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, William W. Irwin 
Cave Johnson, John W. Jones, Isaac D. Jones, Law- 
rence, Luwell, A. McClellan, John Thompson Mason, 
Mathews, Mattocks, Maxwell, Maynard, Medill, Moore, 
Morrow, Newhard, Osborne, Parmenter, Partridge, 
Pearce, Pendleton, Pickens, Plumer, Pope, Powell, Pro- 
fit, Ramsey, Benjamin Randall, Alexander Randail, 
Randolph, Ridgway, Riggs, Roosevelt, William Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Sanford, Shepperd, Si- 
monton, Slade, Truman Smith, William: Smith, Steen- 
rod, Stokely, Stratton, Alexander H. H. Stuart, Sumter, 
Taliaferro, Tillinghast, Toland, ‘Turney, Underwood, 
Wallace, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook, Tho- 


masW. Williams, Jas. W. Williams, Lewis Williams, | 


Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Wise, Wood, Augustus 
Young, John Young—129. 

NAYS—Messrs. Landaff W. Andrews, Atherton, 
Babcock, Barnard, Boardman, Botts, Boyd, Maiulton 
Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, Green W. Caldwell, 
Wm. B. Campbell, Thos. J. Campbell, Caruthers, Chit- 
tenden, Clifford, Clinton, Cooper, Cowen, Cravens, 
Daniel, Garrett Davis, Dean, Doig, Eastman, John C. 
Edwards, Egbert, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, 
A. Lawrence Foster, Gates, Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, 
Gordon, Graham, Green, Gwin, Habersham, Hopkins, 
Howard, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jack, James, W. Cost 
Johnson, Keim, John P. Kennedy. Andrew Kennedy, 
Lane, Linn. Robert McClellan, McKay, McKeon, 
Marchand, A. Marshall, T. F. Marshall, Samson Ma- 
son, Mathiot, Meriwether, Miller, Morris, Owsley, 
Payne, Rayner, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Rodney, 
Rogers, Saunders, Shaw, Shields, Snyder, Stanly, J. 'T. 
Stuart, Summers, Sweney, John B. ‘Thompson, Richard 
W. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tomlinson, Triplett, 
Trumbull, Van Buren, Van Rensselaer, Warren, Wash- 
ington, Christopher H. Williams—86. 

So the bill was passed in the following form, to wit: 

An act to authorise an issue of treasury notes. 

Be it enacted, &c.That the president of the United 
States is hereby autborised to cause treasury notes 
to be issued and reissued in place of those redeemed, 


for such sum or sums as the exigencies of the go-| 


vernment may require; but not exceeding the sum of 
five millions of dollars of this emission outstanding 
at any one time, and to be issued under the limita- 
tions and other provisions contained in the act enti- 
tled “An act to authorise the issuing of treasury 
notes,” approved the twelth of October, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven, except that the 
authority hereby given to issue treasury notes shall 
expire at the end of the year from the passage of 
this act: Provided, That the amount of treasury 
notes which may be issued under authority of this 
act shall be deemed and taken in lieu of so much of 
the loan authorised by the act of July twenty-first, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-one. 


Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, presented certain 
resolutions from the legislature of that state, in rela- 
tion to American citizens trading to Santa Fe, in 
Mexico, which were read as follows: 

Whereas it appears from authentic information 
that citizens of the United States, with passports 
from their government duly authenticated, in going 
from Texas to Santa Fe, with legitimate and peace- 
ful intentions, offering no resistance, have been ar- 
rested by a military force of Mexicans—a portion 
put to death in the most perfidious manner, whilst 
others, put in manacles, were, without any regard to 
the usages of war amongst civilized nations, or the 
universally received principles of humanity, having 


Sa EEE 


—— 


been first divested of their shoes and clothing, and 


driven rather as beasts tian human beings from the 
place of their capture to the city of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of many hundred miles, bya soldiery, cruel, 

relentless, and unrestrained; and when there, their 
life, their death, or, what is worse than death, pro- 
tracted bondage in chains, at the mere will of a mi- 
litary dictator; and to give a deeper interest, if pos- 
sible, for the fate of our unfortunate countrymen, 
the fact is said to exist, thata citizen of Kentucky, 
amere youth of seventeen, is oneof the wretched 
captives: And whereas protection is due to all and 
every, the humblest citizen of the republic, whether 
at home or abroad: Therefore, 

Resolved by the general assembly of the commonwealth 
of Kentucky, That the government of the U. States owes 
it to itself,as well asto those unfortunate citizens, to 
use the most prompt, vigorous, and efficient means to 
restore to liberty and their country those men, and to 
vindicate to Mexico and the world the proud declaration 
that American citizenship is a shield against wrong and 
oppression throughout the globe. 

Be it further resolved, That Kentucky will sustain, in 
any manner which shall be deemed necessary, with her 
full strength, the most energetic action of the general 


government to right the wrong, both individual and na- 
tional, 


Resolved further, That, in the opinion of this legisla- 
ture, it is the duty of the government of the U. States to 
demand and require the governinent of Mexico, in the 
future progress of the war with ‘Texas, to observe the 
usages of civilized nationsin the treatment of prisoners. 

Resolved ,further, That the governor be requested to 
forward a cupy of the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions to the president of the United States, and to each 
of our senators and representatives in congress. 

On motion of Mr. T. the said resolutions were 
referred to the committee on foreign affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. Thos. F. Marshall said that a similar paper to 
to that presented by his colleague (Mr. Thompson) 
had been forwarded to him, (Mr. M.) by the execu- 
tive of the state of Kentucky, which he had receiy- 
ed this morning. He moved to refer it to the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, with instructions to derive 
from the department of state all information that 
| might exist there in relation to what had been done 
by that department in relation to the subject; and 
_also such information as the department might pos- 
sess in relation to the capture complained of, and 
that they report to this house, &c. 
| Mr. Wood said if this proposition was in order, he 
'desired to move an amendment, calling for a simi- 
lar kind of information in relation to American state 
prisoners confined in Van Dieman’s land. 

The speaker said the instructions were in order; 
but that if they gave rise to debate they must lie 
over. 

Mr. Marshall, on the suggestion, he said, of Mr. 
Everett, would change the form of the instructions, 
and ‘offer the proposition in the shape of a resolu- 
tion calling on the department for the information 
| indicated. 

The resolution of Mr. Marshall was then read as 
follows, (it having been first modified on the sugges- 
| tion of Mr. dams, by inserting the usual proviso as 
to the compatibility of the publication of the infor- 
mation referred to with the public interests): 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this house all the information 
‘in his possession, which may not be incompatible with 
the public interest, touching the American citizens cap- 
| tured near Santa Fe, in Mexico, and what steps, if any, 
have been taken relative thereto by this government. 

_ Mr. Wood then moved to amend the said resolu- 
tion by adding the following words: 

_ Also, any information he may have, and not in- 
compatible with the public interest, concerning Ame- 
| +my citizens now British prisoners in Van Dieman’s 
| land. 

The question then was taken on the amendment of 
Mr. Wood; and it was agreed to. 


And the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 


‘The speaker presented a petition of citizens of 
Richmond county, Kentucky, praying the repeal of 
the bankrupt law. 


Mr. Briggs moved that the said petition be refer- 
red to the committee on the judiciary, with instruc- 
tions 

‘To report an amendment to the bankrupt law 
|passed at the last session of congress, by which all 

corporations which issue paper to be circulated as 
ROO shall be brought within the provisions of said 
aw. 

Mr. Fillmore asked Mr. Briggs so to modify his in- 
structions to the committee as to add “and also to 
report such other amendments as said committee 
may deem necessary to perfect said act.” 

Mr. Brigzs accepted this as a modification of his 
own proposition. 


The question then recurred on ordering the main 
question to be taken. 
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judgment of the house? and by yeas 99, nays 118, it 
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- Mr: Gentry moved that the house do now adjourn. 
Mr. Lewis Williams asked the yeas and nays on 
that motion; which were ordered, and being taken, 
were: yeas 101, nays 88. fy : 
- So, at half past three o'clock, the house adjourned.. 
. Sarorpay, Jan. 15., Hon, Christopher Morgan, re- 
presentative from the state of New York, appeared 
ee HES od beg pom 
‘he business. of yesterday: respecting the bankrupt 
law was then resumed, The previous question mbes 
Mr. Clifford’s: amendment to .Mr. Briggs’ resolution 
of instructions to the committee on ‘the judiciary ‘be- 
ing seconded, upon ordering the main question, the, 
rem and nays were called, and were ayes 111, noes 


So the main question was put (being upon adopting 
Mr. Briggs’ resolution, instructing the judiciary com+ 
mittee to report an amendment to the bankrupt law, 
which dhibald include corporations seeing paper as 
money, in its provisions—modified by Mr. Clifford, so 
as not to revoke the instructions already given this 
committee to report a bill repealing the law)—and 
upon this, too, the yeas. and nays were taken—they 
were ayes 98, noes 109. So the house rejected the 
resolution. 

Mr. Boyd rose and presented a petition praying for 
the sabdat of the bankrupt law, which he moved to 
refer to the committee on the judiciary with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

That the said memorial ‘‘be referred to the com- 
mittee on the judiciary, with instructions to report 
on this day, at 2 o'clock, in execution of an order of 
the house made on the 8th instant, a bill for the re- 
peal of the act entitled ‘an act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,’ ” 
approved August 19, 1841. 

r. B. moved the previous question before taking 
his seat, and again, after the instructions had been 
read, rose and made that motion, 

Much tumult, motions to adjourn, questions of or- 
der and confusion arose, ‘The word ‘‘instanter” was 
finally substituted for ‘two o’clock” and Mr. Boyd’s 
instructions carried by ayes 110, nays 94. 

Mr. Barnard rose’ and reported a bill, remarking 
that he did so in obedience to the peremptory order 
of the house, and under the decision of the speaker 
and the house. 

And it was read as follows: 


2 bill to repeal the act establishing a uniform system of, 


bankruptcy. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
That the act entitled ‘An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved the 19th day of August, 1841, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. 

The bill having been read, 

Mr. Winthrop rose and objected to any question be- 
ing taken upon it, and insisted on his point of order. 

he speaker here read the order, or instructions. 

This order, the speaker said, was limited in its 
terms, and could not be exceeded in its spirit. The 
order commanded the committee to report, but there 
it stopped. The report had been made, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts now raised the question 
of order whether any thing further could be done 
with the bill at present, the order having been dis- 
charged. The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hop- 
kins) had submitted that the next question was, ‘shall 
the bill be rejected?” The chair had no doubt about 
that. Ifthe point of order had not intervened, or if 
the bill was now regularly up for action, that would 
certainly be the next question; but the question which 
now arose upon the point of order of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts was this: ‘‘Was it in order, con- 
sistently with the authority by which this bill was 
brought before the house, to press it further than the 
reading at this time?” In the judgment of the speak- 
er it was not. et 

Mr. Wise appealed from this decision. 

A motion to adjourn paying been made, the speak- 
er in reply to an enquiry, said that the appeal would 
be the first thing in order on Monday morning, com- 
ing up as unfinished business. 

Mr. Underwood. Then, if that isthe case, we will 
adjourn. é 

The question on the motion to adjourn was then 
taken and decided in the affirmative: Yeas 105, nays 
102. 

At half past 5 o’clock, the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Jaw. 17. The house having taken up the 
subject of the bankrupt law, 

Mr. Everett moved to lay the appeal of Mr. Wise, 
upon the table. The question being taken it was de- 
cided in the negative, yeas 103, nays 117. 

The question was then taken on the appeal of Mr. 
Wise; shall the decision of the chair stand as the 


was decided in the negative, and so the house rever- 








sed the decision of the chair. 


_ Mr. Granger then moved that the bill be rejected, 
and said that, on that, motion he had a few remarks to 
make. He had not risen to speak against time. He 
should detain the house but a very few moments; but 
he was unwilling that the solemn action of the house, 
as recorded in the proceedings of the last session of 
con , which had gone forth to this nation, carry- 
itig opt to many aching bosoms, should be repealed 
and crumbled into dust, and not one.voice be raised 
here against the proceeding. | He was:aware that the 
few words he had to say would be of little avail; that 
the decree had gone forth; and that the majority of 
this house was prepared to pass this bill by the power 
which it seemed in this case to ss. But,at the 
same time, he claimed to himself the privilege, be- 
longing to the minority, of expressing his opinion be- 
fore the repeal went forth to the world, He had sup- 
= fthat, after the mature deliberation which had 

een had on the subject, not only throughout this na- 
tion, but in this hall—after the most deep interest felt 
in this question, he had a right to expect that the le- 
gislation of the country was settled—that at least ac- 
tion would not have been taken on the repeal of this 
law until the whole effects of a bill so solemnly pass- 
ed had been seen by the country in its operation.— 
Scarcely three months had elapsed after the p 
of this law with the usual solemnities before gentle- 
men here rose in their places and demanded its re- 
peal. 

He denied that there was any evidence that the 

ople of the nation asked for the repeal. What had 

en the course adopted by gentlemen? Had they 
come in the usual forms of legislation, and met this 
question boldly on this floor to be discussed? or had 
they availed themselves of the rules of this house, by 
the most severe construction that had ever been put 
on them since he had been a member, to push a Dill 
through in a manner unprecedented in the legislation 
of this country. He defied any man, however blood 
thirsty he may be for the passage of this bill, to’point 
out any instance, from the formation of this govern- 
ment till this day, when any bill had been attempted 
to be forced through this hall in this manner. It 
struck him that the representatives should stop at 
least long enough to give a decent form of burial to 
this creature of their three months’ creation. But, 
instead of that, he had been pained to see those gen- 
tlemen with whom he politically associated, and who, 
three short months ago, recorded their names in fa- 
vor of this law, stand ready to lend their power to 
clinch the nails in the very coffin of their own off- 
spring. Wealth and power operating on the press 
might create for a moment apparent evidence of pub- 
lic opinion, which did not exist in the hearts of the 
people and the nation generally; but the poor and un- 
fortunate of this country exercised no such control, 
and he denied that there had been any expression 
even in the sections where the call for the repeal was 
made through the public press in favor of such re- 
peal. 


He well knew that there was opposition to this bill. 
Never in the history of this government had. there 
been any act of legislation which was calculated to 
ameliorate the condition of the debtor but there had 
been an opposition by those in the community who 
first ruined the debtor, by drawing his life-blood, drop 
after drop, and who never leave their, victim until he 
is dead. Follow back the history of the legislation 
of this country, and they would find that there had 
never been an act to ameliorate the condition of man, 
but. opposition was made to it from the same source. 
Go to your laws abolishing imprisonment for debt; he 
asked whether the cry did not then go forth that they 
were annulling contracts, and whether, in those states 
where laws for its abolishment had been passed, the 
same set of men who now busied themselves against 
the operation of this law were not to be found in your 
commercial towns, and on the highways, vociferating 
loudly concerning the obligations of credit and the 
force of contracts? And yet there was not one state 
in the union where the pegieure had adhered to 
their action in passing these laws, but the public opi- 
nion had not silenced the clamor on this subject. 


Try it when you will, and the mere money-lenders 
of a country will raise a clamor against every law 
which takes from them any supposed power to force 
the last dollar from adebtor. He was.no leveller, 
he came not to make war on wealth, he detested the 
paltry attempts made to excite jealousies between 
the rich. and the poor; but the history of this nation 
and every other people on earth shows, beyond the 
possibility of dispute, that those who hold the money- 
ed power of a country are the last to yield to any re- 
laxation of the severity of Jaws by which, having ex- 
hausted the means of payment of the debtor, they are 
enabled to cripple his energies for life. 


In many places—he was happy to say not general- 


ly—the banks had struck at this law; and why? Be-: 


eause there had grown up in this country asystem of 





ares 


dealing, which strikes at the root of morality, for the 
benefit of the banks. This law places every creditor 
onan equal footing; and the banks which, by the aid 
of kind friends, have given debtors a fictitious credit, 
when the bubble is about to burst, can no longer, un- 
der the cperation of this law, take the property out 
of the pockets of the honest{man, and keep themselves 
unscathed. They undoubtedly would raise the cry 
of vested rights, and say that they took their charters 
under certain laws, and that they must not now be in- 
terfered with. There was another class of debtors, 
who, hiding their property under one name and an. 
other, had aeons and kept the honest man out of 
his dues, who would, under this law, be brought u 
to answer and surrender all their ill-gotton and i} 
retained wealth. They, too, would be found against 
this law. 

He was one of those who had contended with all 
his energy, and what little power he might possess, 
to bring this country to a state of things in which 
there should be some permanency. He was one of 
those who had mt reer from his very heart the 
unfixed condition of things for the last twelve years; 
and now he was brought to the humiliating condition 
of seeing some of his valued friends lending their aid 
to those he had opposed, to seers to this nation an 
instance of the most fickle legislation that could be 
found on our statute books. - He doubted if the world 
could show an instance of legislation like this. 

If this bill passed, what hope was there left to 
the unfortunate who are to avail themselves of it?— 
Repeal this bankrupt law in the manner now propos- 
ed; ‘and for fifty years they would not see another 
successful attempt to do that which the condition of 
the country demands. Men would halt, if they found 
that they are called on to do an act which had before 
becn passed, and, in three months after, was sudden- 
p, and rudely blotted out. The last hope of the un- 

ortunate of this generation would be crushed if this 

law were to be repealed. He was aware that it had 
been very common to denounce all those who were 
engaged in the speculations of 1835 and 1836 as mere 
adventurers, starting into the world with a bold be- 
lief that they could make something when they had 
nothing to lose. Those who knew him knew that no 
man had argued more strongly against the: excesses 
of these things. | No man had ridiculed the bubbles 
of that day more than he had; but it was not true that 
the great mass of persons engaged in these enterpri- 
ses were without capital or character. It was a time 
of excitement—he spoke not of it to excite political 
feeling. This government had thrown within the 
reach of our people immense sums of money, which 
could be obtained on much easier terms than ever 
before known. An adventurous spirit was called 
into action; individuals did what states did, and every 
nerve was strained to arouse the energies and call 
forth the slumbering resources of our people. 

Within his own knowledge hundreds and hundreds 
of men have embarked wealth and character in that 
activity and enterprise which had made the country 
what it now is. It was unnecessary to repeat what 
followed. He would not place the number of those 
who would have availed themselves of this law so 
high as many had done, but he believed that there 
were more than one hundred thousand in this nation 
who were not only ruined by the operations of those 
years, but who are as honest, faithful, and true, as 
any portion of community. Strike from the list of 
these every man whose character was doubtful— 
cruel as it would be, and he rejected the doctrine— 
strike from it every man who entered into business 
relying on his energies alone, and there would re- 
main this number to be benefitted by the operation of 
this law. There was a great class of men honest 
and faithful, who not only placed their energies in 
the operations of that day, but their fortunes also; 
and he held that this whole class, when the fault was 
only that error of judgment which, in a young and 
growing nation like ours, will prevail more than in 
older countries, had a right to the operations of this 
law, and to be restored to usefulness in community 
if they shall surrender all their property. Had gen- 
tlemen stopped to reflect on the consequences of 
chaining down 200,000 men who cannot produce any 
thing beyond a mere subsistence from day to day, be- 
cause they can hold nothing they produce? The ac- 
tivity, energy, and moral power of this country, which 
these 200,000 men will add to the wealth and honor 
of the nation in five years, were they at liberty to 
act, was worth ten times the debt they owe.. The 
character, the wealth, and the morals of this nation, 
demanded that they should hold on to the law. 


When he reflected on the thousands and thousands 
to whom the repeal of this law would come as the 
death-knell to every hope, his very soul saddened 
within him. What was their situation? Prostrated 
by the misfortune of the times, and, even allowing 
that it was through their own indiscretion, they have 
struggled on till now under that sickness of heart 
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ises from hope deferred. They have thought 
poy day of desir dalvearanes was at hand; every 
arran t has been made to avail: themselves of 
the advantages of this law; and now that government 
which has held out to them the most flattering anti- 
cipations of relief, blasts them forever. He could 
not imagine & condition more fallen than that of the 
debtor, who has prepared, to avail himself and his 
family of the benefits. of this law, and now finds that 
the very power of legislation which gave him this 
benefit suddenly wrests it from him, and that the mo- 
ment the doors of his prison begin to open they are 
in closed suddenly upon him. It did appear to 
him, and he intended no disrespect to this house, that 
there was in this course of action a cruelty unparal- 
leled in the nigiry of this country. 

He remembered to have read of a Grecian sculp- 
tor who purchased two slaves as models for his studio, 
over whom he held the power of life and death. To 
one he offered encouragement of freedom, and watch- 


ed his countenance that he might give to a statue. 


that expression which lights up the face and form of 
man, when raised from the depths of despondency by 
the buoyancy of hope. The other he ordered to be 
executed in his presence, and as he calmly watched 
the death struggle of his victim, secured to himself 
an imperishable name by transferring to the marble 
he wrought a representation of the dying agony of a 
fellow-mortal. Bass this iaw, and the Athenian artist 
must yield to them the palm of ingenious cruelty.— 
His fame perpetuated on marble might be more en- 
during than that which is most deeply chiselled in the 
broken spirits and bruised hearts of the unfortunate; 
but they would conquer him by having, in one short 
month, presented in more than a hundred thousand 
of their fellow-citizens the most painful personifica- 
tion of blooming hope and withering despair. 

Mr. Marsha!l said it was entirely foreign from his 
purpose to discuss the merits of this act, which he 
presumed they were now about to repeal. He would 
make but one or two observations in explanation of 
the motion he was about to make. It was now up- 
wards of one week since a vote had been given by a 
very decided majority of this house, ordering the re- 
port of a bill for the repeal of this law for last Tues- 
day. In one way or other, by calls of yeas and nays 
and interpositions of rules of order, they had been 
delayed until this day. Every one here knew that 
this law was to take effect on the first of February. 
If it was to be repealed at all, then it was in the last 
degree important that it should be done as speedily 
as possible. Nothing could be more impolitic than 
to delay this bill untill the law takes effect in yet 
and for the benefit of a portion of the people of the 
United States. It was therefore, so far as he had 
any concern with the measure, that he had endeavor- 
ed to urge it as speedily as possible. It was known 
that this law was passed under very peculiar circeum- 
stances. 


Allusion had been made by the eloquent and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York, (Mr. Gran- 
ger), to the course of members on this floor who vot- 
ed for this law at the extra ression and now were 
found in favor of its repeal, as furnishing an example 
both of inconsistency and cruelty unparalleled in the 
annals of legislation. He would, in behalf of those 
gentlemen, call the attention of the gentleman from 
New York to the fact that when the law was passed 
its operation was suspended for a certain time; and 
why? What was the policy pursued by congress at 
the extra session, when they passed this law? What 
other reason was there for suspending its operation, 
save that the law should be laid before the people for 
popular examination and discussion? There was a 
number of gentlemen who voted for the law on this 
consideration: that its effects should be suspended to 
afford time and opportunity to discover the feelings 
of the people, and if the popular sentiment should be 
found against the measure, that they might have an 
opportunity to repeal it. 
which votes were obtained here; and in relation to 
gentlemen who acted thus, and since, by full and free 
communication with their constituents, had ascertain- 
ed to their entire satisfaction that the people they re- 
presented are opposed to this policy, the charge 
either of inconsistency or cruelty was unjust. 

As to the public press and petitions from the peo- 
ple, so far, Mr. Speaker, as you and I are concern- 
ed, (continued Mr. M.) we have the most indubita- 
ble evidence. of what is the wish and desire of those 
we represent. It had been declared by one of the 
presses in New York, and published to all the world, 
that they who went for this repeal were enemies to 
freemen and in favor of British capitalists: and he. 
(Mr. M.) had been charged by a haw York paper 
with having received $100,000 for the course he was 
now pursuing in the vote he was about to give, and 
his colleagues from Kentucky had been included in 
the same charge; [Mr. Sprigs all except myself;} 

c 


that they were paid by British capitalists to vote for 


That was the condition on R 





the repeal of the bill for which they had voted at, 
the extra session. He referred to this thing to show | 
how little importance was to be attached to what a} 
hireling press might say on the one side or the other. 

He hod alluded to these matters merely to explain 
the. motion he was about to make. If the law was 
to be , it ought to be done immediately— 
before the day of its going into operation, There- 
fore, under these circumstances, not from inconsi- 
derate haste, or from rash and cruel zeal in this mat- 
ter, but simply that the sentiments of this house 
might be tested before the day of the law going into 
effect, he had risen to move the previous question; 
and he now made that motion. 

Mr. Sollers said that at the extra session, he had 
voted for the bankrupt bill, and his opinions in regard 
to the policy of such a law had undergone no change. 
At the time of the passage of that bill he had dis- 
tinctly understood that its operation was postponed 


linson, Trumbull, Van Revisselaer, Wallace, Warren, 
Washington, Thomas W. Williams, Lewis Williams, 
Joseph L. Williams, Winthrop, Wood. J. Young—94. 

So the bill was was passed, and the bankrupt law 
of the extra session, so far as the house is concerned, 
was repealed. 

Mr. Campbell, of Tenn. moved a reconsideration 
of the vote just taken; and asked the previous ques- 
tion. | 

And the question, (being on the reconsideration), 
was ordered, and, being taken, was decided in the 
negative. 

So the vote was not reconsidered. 


And the question being on the title of the bill; Mr. 


| Arnold moved to to amend it by adding the words, 


‘“‘being the first important act of a public nature that 
was ever passed without debate.” 

The speaker, on a point of order raised by Mr. 
Wise, ruled the sap cram tobe out of order. 





for the express purpose of permitting it to be amend- 
ed at this session. This was the stipulation, and he. 
said it could not have passed the house without this | 
stipulation, He believed at that time that the bill 
was imperfect, and many others agreed with him in, 


that opinion. He believed it was imperfect, because | 


repealing, as it did the insolvent laws of the states, 


and giving entire jurisdiction over the subjcct to the | 


federal courts, !t would effectually shut the door of 


relief against a large class of our citizens who, owing 


to the expenses incident to applying to the federal 
courts, would be precluded from the benefit of the 
law. He had hoped that the law would, at this ses- 
sion, have been so amended as that, while it extend- 
ed relief to that unfortunate class of debtors whom 
the insolvent laws of the states did not reach, it 
would not deprive another class, equally entitled to 
consideration, of the benefit of that law. And he 
held the peculiar friends of the law responsible for 
not having, in virtue of their express promises, en- 
deavored so to amend the law as to rid it of the ob- 


Mr. Profit and Mr. Campbell, of Tenn. simultane- 
ously moved the previous question on the title. And 
there was a second. 

And the main question, (being on the title of the 
bill), was pen and, on being taken, the title of 
the bill was agreed to. 

Mr. Calhoun rose and said, I move that the house 
_adjourn; and I call for the previous question on that. 
| And, at a Jate hour, the house adjourned. 
Tvespay, Jan. 18. Petitions were presented, and 
| among them the following: 
| Mr. Underwood presented one for the repeal of the 
law abolishing imprisonment for debt in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Sollers presented a petition from the citizens 
of Prince Georges’ county, for the erection of a free 
bridge across the eastern branch of the Potomac. 

Mr. Kennedy presented petitions from merchants in 
Baltimore, in favorof granting the committee on 
manufactures power to send for witnesses relative 
to the tariff subject. 





jections to which he referred. He would be com- 
pelled, therefore, to vote for the repeal of a law in| 
the general principles of which he most heartily | 
acquiesced, because, in his opinion, without some 
amendment, it would inflict great injury upon a large 
class of his constituents. 


The main question was then taken, and decided in 
the negative. Yeas 97, nays 124. So the house de- 
cided that the bill should not be rejected. 

After some further proceedings, the question on 
the engrossment of the bill was taken, and decided 


by P hi 124, nays 96. 
’ 


nd the house ordered the bill to a third reading 


5 
now. 


And the bill having been read by its title, and the 
question being, “‘shall this bill pass?” 


Mr. Lewis Williams asked the yeas and nays on the 
main question; which was ordered. 


The question, ‘‘shall this bill pass?’ was then taken, | 


and decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs, Landaff W. Andrews, Arrington, 
Atherton, Barton, Beeson, Bidlack, Birdseye, Botts, 
Bowne, Boyd, Aaron V. Brown, Charles Brown, Burke, 
Samson H. Butler, William Butler, William O. Butler, 
Green W. Caldwell, Patrick C. Caldwell, John Camp- 
bell, William B. Campbell, Thomas J.Campbell, Caru- 
thers, Cary, Casey, Chapman, Clifford, Clinton, Coles, 
Cowen, Cravens, Cross Daniel, Garrett Davis, Richard 
D. Davis, Dean, Doan. Doig, Eastman, John C. Ed- 
wards, Egbert, Ferris, John G. Floyd, Charles A. Floyd, 


Fornance, Thomas F. Foster, Gamble, Gentry, Gilmer, | 


Goggin, Patrick G. Goode, Gordon, Graham, Green, 
Gustine, Harris, John Hastings, Hays, Holmes, Hop- 
kins, Houck, Houston, Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. In- 
gersoll, Jack, Cave Johnson, J. W. Jones, Keim, An- 
drew Kennedy, Lewis, Lowell, Abraham McClellan, 
Robert McClellan, McKay, Mallory, Marchand, Alfred 
Marshall, Thomas F. Marshall, John ‘T’. Mason, Ma- 
thews, Mattocks, Medill, Meriwether, Miller, Newhard, 
Owsley, Parmenter, Partridge, Payne, Pickens Plumer, 
Pope, Proffit, Ramsey, Reding, Reynolds, Rhett, Riggs, 

ogers, Sanford, Saunders, Shaw, Shepperd, Shields, 
William Smith, Soilers, Sprigg. Steenrod, Alexander H. 
H. Stuart, Summers, Sumter, Sweney, Taliaferro, John 
B. Thompson, Triplett, Turney, Underwood, Van Bu- 
ren, Ward, Watterson, Weller, Westbrook. James W. 
Williams, C. H. Williams, Wise, Augustus Young—126 

NAYS—Messrs. Adams, Allen, S. J. Andrews, Ar- 
nold, Aycrigg, Babcock, Baker, Barnard, Blair, Board- 
man, Borden, Brewster, Briggs, Brockway, Bronson, M. 
Brown, J. Brown, Burnell, Calhoun, Childs, Chittenden, 
Staley N. Clarke, Cooper, Cranston, Cushing, Dawson, 
Deberry, John Edwards, Fessenden, Fillmore, A. Law- 
rence Foster, Gates, Giddings, Granger, Gwin, Haber- 
sham, Hall, Halstead, Henry, Howard, Hudson, Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, James Irvin, W. W. Irwin, James, 
William Cost Johnson, John P. Kennedy, Lane, Law- 
rence, Linn, McKeon, Samson Mason, Mathiot, Max- 
well, Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morrow, Osborne, 
Pierce, Pendleton, Powell, Benjamin Randall, Randolph, 
Bayner, Ridaway, Rodney, Roosevelt, William Russell, 
James M. Russell, Saltonstall, Simonton, Slade, Truman 
Smith, Stanly, Stratton, John T. Stuart, Richard W. 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tillinghast, Toland, Tom- 


A number of petitions from Pennsylvania were 
presented, asking that no Jaw may be passed impair- 
ing the constitutional rights of petition. 

Mr. Campbell, of S. C. moved that they be laid 
| on the table, and by yeas 93, nays 75, they were laid 
| on the table. 

Another petition was presented, asking either the 
abolition of slavery in the District, or the removal 
| of the seat of government, and numerous other pe- 
| titions, having reference to slavery, were presented 

and laid on the table. 

Mr. James presented several memorials, asking 
that all laws of the house may be repealed, restrict- 
_ing in any way the spirit of liberty which breathes 
‘in the constitution. On these petitions the question 
|of reception was raised and laid on the table. 

Mr. Ingersoll presented various petitions, and one 
from citizens of Philadelphia, praying for the amend- 
|ment or repeal of the bankrupt law, which petition 

he moved to have referred to the committee on the 
‘ore with instructions to report a bill for estab- 
ishing a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States in which the imperfections of the 
act of 19th August, 1841, should be removed—and, 
upon these instructions, he moved the previous ques- 
tion, A division took place, and the motion was 
carried by 83 to 50. 

Several petitions were presented from New York, 
asking that Sunday mails may be abolished. 

Mr. Morgan presented petitions against the admis- 
sion of any new slave state into the union. Laid on 
the table. 


Mr. Granger presented abolition petitions, which 
were laid on the table. 

Petitions were presented, asking that the postage 
on all letters shall not exceed ten cents. 

Mr. Granger also presented a petition from citi- 
zens of New York, asking for adequate security for 
their persons in all states in the union. Mr. G. 
moved its reference to the judiciary committee. 
The question of reception being raised, was about to 


be put, when a motion to adjourn was made, and the 
house adjourned. 


Wepnespay, Jan 19. Mr. Bidlack arose and hav- 





-|ing announced the death of the hon. Davis Dimock, 


jr. late a member of this house, who first appeared 
in the councils of the nation at the late extra session 
and who died on the 13th inst. at Montrose, Susque- 
hanna co., Pa., delivered an eulogy upon his charac- 
ter, and then submitted the following resolutions, 
which were adopted. 

Resolved, ‘That this house have learned with feelings 
of deep humility the intelligence of the decease of the 
hon. Davis Dimock, jr., late a member of this congress, 
and as an evidence of the sympathy which the members 
entertain and hereby tender to his surviving relatives and 
personal friends, they will wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect for the 
memory of the deceased this house do now adjourn. 

And thereupon the house adjourned. 
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UniTeD STATES BANK oFFicers. ‘The investigation of 
the charge of conspiracy made against Nicholas Biddle, 
terminated last evening, before the recorder; and the de- 
fendanis, Nicolas Biddle, Sam?! Jaudon, Thos. Dunlap, 
Joseph Cowperthwait aud John Andrews, were each 
bound over in the sum of $10,000, to appear at the pre- 
sent term of the court.of general sessions, to answer the 
charge. Sentinel January 18. 


Commerce or Batrimore. Total arrival from foreign 
9g during 1541, 402. Arrivals from coastwise ports, 
ae Cleared for foreign ports 420. Cleared coastwise, 


CoMMERCE OF THE Western Laxes. The following 
particulars of the commerce of the western lakes, froma 
statement prepared at the request of the head of the engi- 
neer department on the lakes, by a gentleman of Bufiaio, 
is made up, says the Buffalo Commercial, “from precise - 
and accurate data which cannot be gainsuid.” 

Previous to 1832 the whole commerce west of De- 
troit, was confined almost entirely to carrying up pro- 
visions and goods fur the Indian trade, and supplies 
for the troops, and bringing back the produce of the fur 
trade. tas 

From 1819 to 1826.one voyage annually was made by 
a steamboat to Mackinac, and in,1832 steamboats char- 
tered by governimeat first appeared at Chicago, then an 
Open road-stead. hey ny A 

“In 1833 there were eleven steamboats, which cost 
$360,000 at Butialo. ‘These boats took away from Buf- 
falo 42,956 passengers and brought back 18,526; and for 

assenzers and freight that year they received $229,282 

9. ‘Three trips were likewise made to Chicago, the re- 
ceipts for which were $4,355 93. 

n 1834 there were 18 steamboats, at a cost of over 
$600,000, ‘I'he whole amount received for treight and 
passengers was $238,565 95; of which $6,272 may be 
considered as earned, west of Detroit. _ 

For the years 1835, 6, 7, 8, 9, no details could be pre- 
pared without vast labor, and the attempt was therefore 
not made. Aion 

In 1840, a steamboat association had been again form- 
ed that embraced all the boats. ‘heir number was forty- 
eight, from 150 to 700 tons burden, and the cost of their 
construction about $2,200,000, The aggregate earnings 
for freight and passengers was $725,523 45. Eight boats 
ran regularly to Chicago, whose aggregate earnings were 
$302,757 93; of which $201,138 imay be considered as 

siness west of Detroit. 
aoeeat the aggregate earnings were $767,132 27; of 
which $226,352 were earned west of Detroit. : 

For estimating the amount of business done by the sail 


craft, no precise data are possessed. ‘he number of sail | 


vessels is estimated at 250, varying from 30 to 350 tons} 


burden. ‘Their cost is estimated at $1,250,000; and the 
freight earned at $750,000. Exact data cannot be obtain- 
ed without consulting the custom house books at every 
port of entry on the lakes. 

In addition to this are the vessels owned on both 
sides of Lake Ontario, which pass through the Welland 
canal and push their trade to the extreme end ot Lake 


Michigan. ‘The number that passed through the canal, 
ales 1840, 1841. 
Schooners 1,863 1,895 
Scows and boats 700 972 
‘Tonnage 202,282 247,911 


The amount of freight on this property, which was 
grown on the American side of these waters, and earned 
on Lake Erie and the upper lakes, is estimated at 
$150,000, and the aggregate cummercial business on these 
lakes is estimated at $1,700,000. 


CoMMERCE OF THE NORTHERN Lakes. The Detroit 
Advertiser gives a brief history of the progress of com- 
merce on the northern lakes. In 1819 there was but one 
steamboat on them. In _ 1833 there were 11, costing 
$360,000. and receiving $229,212. The time of running 
from Buffalo to Chicago was 22 days. In 1834 there 
were 18 boats in service costing $600,000, and earning 
$233,565. In 1839 a regular line of 8 boats was estab- 
lished between the extreme points, making the voyage 
in 16 days. In 1840 the boats increased to 48, their 
cost to $2, 200,000, and their income to $725,523. In 
1841, 525 trips by steam were made from Bullalo to 
Detroit, and 81 to the i Lakes. Earnings of all 
the boats, $767,132. ‘he number of sail vessels for 
the year is estimated at 260, their cost at $1,250,000, 
and their earnings at $750,000. The earnings of Bri- 
tish vessels were about $150,000, making a total for the 
past year of $1,667,132. The enrolled and licensed 
tonnage on the lakes for 1841 was 41,184 tons, of which 
11 432 was at Detroit, 9,514 at Cleveland, 8,346 at Oswe- 

"4,196 at Buffalo, 3,633 at Sacket’s Harbor, 2,643 at 
Sandusky, 470 at Mackinaw, and 230 at Niagara. 


New York on Boston, par a } dis.; Phi- 
ladelphin 84053; Baltimore 33a4; Richmond 1; ‘Charles- 
ton 14; Augusta 4; Mobile 153; New Orleans 93; Cin- 
cinnati 12}; Louisville 10}. meer 

In Baltimore—Baliimore and Ohio rail road orders are 
at 14a15 discount for Baltimore bank notes; specie 3}; 


bills on London 13, 


ExTRA ELECTION. 


The election for a delegate from 
Queen Anne’s county to the legislature of 


aryland, 


where a tie occurred at the October election, has re- 
sulted in favor of the Van Buren candidate, Newman 
who received 605 yotes; Hopper, (whig), 594—majority 11, 


Saith, justice, honor, dignity and glory re 


Gratn—imported into Boston, during the year 1841— 
Of corn, 2,045,224 bushelz oats, 356,502; rye, 34,128; 
sherts, 43,047. TT ) 


Mississiprt. The message ot Gov. McNutt goes the 
the entire figure, for repudiating the $5,000,000 bonds 
issued in favor of the Union bank; and his excellency 
comments upon the triumph of the anti-bond paying 
party, in strains of exaggerated exultation, He proposes 
to the legislature the propriety of examining por hyn 
all of the commissioners who were charged with the sale 
of state bonds. ‘The facts,” he says, “if condensed into 
a report, and published, will prove that Mississippi stands 
fully jus'ified in the stand she has taken, and: that her 
mained untar- 
nished.” The interest upon these bonds has not been 
paid for the last twelve months; and the governor says 
the Union bank will not hereafter be able to pay any 
portion of either principal or interest. 

The situation of the institution, exclusive of interest due 
and unpaid open bonds, was on the 19th day of Decem- 
ber last, as follows: 


. : Resources. 
Bills receivable, bills of exchange, suspend- 


ed debt and loans on mortgages, $3,109,377 10 
Cotton notes, 1,030,900 81 
Due by banks, 82,720 40 
Real and personal estate, 117,079 76 
Notes of various banks, 2,250 42 
Specie—Trust fund to pay costs of suits - 3,302 81 
Due by branches, 2,982,012 19 





$7,396,643 49 
: _ Liabilities. 
Baring, brothers & Co. as security for 
which they have 7,000 bales of cotton 


unsold, $261,366 95 
State treasurer, 32 93 
Perry Cohea, trustee, 3,302 81 
Due to banks, 1,901 05 


Circulation—ineluding amount 
Cash held by the branches, $2,207,730 00 
Deduct the amount of cash 

reported at the branches, 


as per their statements, 325,363 41 
Which leaves the amount 

of “actual circulation,” 1,872,366 59 1,872,366 59 
Certificates of deposites, 101,822 05 
Assignees, certificates, 1,938 46 


State bonds disposed of by the bank in 
August, 1838, 5,000,000 00 
$7,242,730 84 
The message says, that the avails of the $5,000,000 
bonds were all squandered within eighteen months of the 
bank commenciug discounting. The value of the assets 
are not known; but the governor thinks that with good 
management, and under favorable circumstances, the 
bank, at some far distant day, may take up its circulation. 
The message comments with severity upon the distri- 
bution act of the extra session; with the exception of that 
portion of it which grants pre-emption rights, from which 
great advantage is expected to the state. 
he finances of the state do not appear to be in a very 
flourishing cundition. [N. O. Bee. 


Micuiean. Gov. Barry's message. Seven and a half 

columns of the Detroit Daily Advertiser are taken up 
with this message. It touches upon many subjects, and 
ina diffuse manner. 
_ The school system of the state receives attention. It 
is recommended that the various existing enactments on 
the subject of public instruction be condensed into one, 
and published in such a convenient form as will ensure 
its circulation throughout the state. 

The distribution law is condemned—but in moderate 
language. The rejection of a dividend under itis not 
urged; if the money is accepted, however, the principle of 
the act should be protested against. This, no doubt will 
answer all the useful purposes of political opposition. 

The system of internal improvements projected in Mi- 
chigan some years ago, when speculation was the mania 
of the day, embraced about 596 miles of rail road, 233 
miles of canal, and the improvement of five rivers. The 

robable cost would not have fallen short of fifteen mil- 
ions of dollars. ‘The system of course must be aban- 
doned. The governor recommends that such works as 
are near completion be finished, if possible, and that all 
action be restricted to such, including only those works 
which promise to yield the greatest revenue. 

The debt of Michigan now amounts to $6,260,286,— 
There is due to the state from the Morris canal and 
banking company, and from the U. 8. bank of Pennsyl- 
vania, about two millions for bonds sold to those institu- 
tions. 

The following paragraph exhibits a bad condition of 
the state’s financial affairs: 

The semi-annual interest due on a portion of our bonds, 
in November last, as well as the interest due on the Ist 
of the present month, the late administration have found 
it impossible to meet, and the accounts then due conse- 
quently remain unpaid. The want, however, of present 
ability to pay accruing interest, should not induce us to 
view with indifference the faith of the siate that has been 
pledged for both interest and principal. Our present in- 
ability is owing to a want of disposition on our part, and 
it should be our constant effurt to remove it. The annu- 
al interest due on the bonds issued by the state, for which 
no provision is made by existing legislation, is about 
$350,000. This amount cannot be raised by direct tax- 
ation from the people in addition to the burdens now im- 








posed upon them. Indeed, under the present circeum- 


stances of the country, little or no more can be raised 
from that source than will be required to defray the cur. 
rent and ordinary expenses of the government. If an 
equitable settlement be made in relation to the five million 
loan, the principal, and consequently the interest, will be 
reatly lessened. It may comport with your views to 

| ison further, or wholly to cancel our indebtedness by 
giving the five hundred thousand acres of land, relir. 
d to us by congress, or other property belonging to 

State, in exchange for our bonds, in the event an ar- 
rangement to that t can be made. entire ex. 
linguishment of the pubtic debt is desirable, and its pro. 
priety enforced by every true principle of political econo. 


my.. ; 

Under these circumstances, the state herself failing to 
meet her obligations, and labouring under the pressure 
of circumstances which bear upon all, the governor with 
that peculiar consistency which prevails in some other 
quarters, as well as in Michigan, insists upon a compul- 
sory low to force the banks of the state to resume specie 
payments forthwith. Where they are to get enough to 
supply circulation specie, or how they are to keep it, the 
governor does not say. [Balt. Amer. 


Mos tn Cincinnati. A disgraceful and lawless pro. 
cedure occurred at Cincinnati on the 11th inst. Some 
of the private banking establishments, not in fair repute 


| perhaps, became the objects of assault, were forcibly 


taken possession of, and their books, papers, notes and 
fixtures were denwroged and thrown into the. streets. 
There were some feeble and ineffectual attempts to rally 
the civil authority in protection of the laws. A few spi- 
rited individuals did their duty, but the mass of the 
community evidently folded their arms and were mere 
“lookers on.” ‘The call made upon the city government 
to convene and assert their authority, was ineffectual. 
Some of the firemen attempted to arrest the proceeding, 
but they and the few civil officers that were active, were 
driven off by the mob. ‘The Cincinnati Bang was for- 
cibly entered and the counters, &c. destroyed. The 
inmates had escaped with the valuables. The Mia 
Bank was next assailed, its vaults forced and the books, 
notes, &c. strewed in the streets, —$224,000, of which 
218,000 were of its own notes!! were in the vaults, and 
$1,261 in specie. One individual with $24,000 in notes 
has been arrested. Lovuere’s office was run upon all day, 
but paid to the utmost. THe Mecuanics’ anp ‘TRADERS 
Bank was threatened, but escaped. 


Texas. By the arrival of the steam packet New 
York, we have received our files of Texas papers to the 
Istinst. ‘The message of president Houston is a docu- 
ment of commendable brevity. He begins by inform- 
ing congress that he shall present to them tacts and 
truth in their simplest dress, and that there is little cause 
for any felicitatiou. The foreign relations of Texas 
were described in the message of his predecessor. With 
the United States a more definite and specific treaty is 
needed. ‘Towards Mexico ‘Texas stands in precisely 
the same attitudeshe did in 1836. President Houston 
recommends non interference in the revolutions of that 
distracted country, and a sort of armed neutrality tw- 
wards the people of Mexico. 

The relations of the Indian tribes are far from satis- 
factory. Gen. Houston urges the establishment of trad- 
ing posts along the western border of Red river, pro- 
tected by adequate force, and thinks this would serve to 
conciliate iy ll and keep them quiet. 

The condition of the treasury is deplorable. ‘The na- 
tion is not only without money, but without credit. As 
a remedy for these evils the message proposes a total 
se, Spee of the redemption of the national debt until 
such a time as the government can redeem in good faith 
such as it ought to redeem. It further recommends the 
repeal of the law authorising the assessment of double 
taxes, the reduction of the direct tax one-half, and that 
all taxes be received eitherin gold or silver, or in paper 
of unquestionable value. 

‘The message is in favor of a new issue of paper—a 
pretty expedient truly to refuse the liquidation of one 
debt, and attempt immediately to incur another—for the 
redemption of this new issue of $350,000, it is proposed 
to reserve a million of acres of ground known as the 
Cherokee country. A loan of three hundred thousand 
dollars on the security of the public domain, is likewise 
suggested. 

he message concludes with some_ sensible recom- 
mendations of retrenchinent. [N. O. Bee, 10th. 


Tue Pennsy.vanta coAL TRADE. A table is publish- 
ed in the Miners’ Journal showing the quantity of anthra- 
ciie coal sent to market from the different regions in 
Pennsylvania, from the commencement of the trade in 
1820 to 1842, together with the annual increase and con-. 
sumption. In the year 1820, there were only. 365 tons of 
anthracite coal sent to market, which was shipped froni 
the Lehigh mines. In 1830, the consumption of anthra- 
cite coal amounted to 150,000 tons. In 1841, including 
an overstock of 50,000 tons, the supply of anthracite in 
market was 1,006,566 tons, independent of the Wilkes- 
barre coal, which was 32,917 tons for 1841. The table 
shows that there has been a steady increase annually in 
the amount of coal mined and consumed, with the ex- 
ception vi two or three seasons. Although the mining 
of cual for shipment in the Schuylkill region was com- 
menced in 1825, five years later than the Lehigh, there 
has been 1,057,916 tons more sent to market from the 
Schuylkill region than from all the other anthracite re- 
gions in the state combined. 


Tue Jewets or THe Parent Orrice at Washington 
lately purloined were recovered on the 10th, while on 





their transit via Baltimore to Richmond. 
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